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8 1 XXX. BII E two firſt of theſe Eſlays 3 been 
* A often call'd for ſince they were out of print, 
3 TX I thought it would not be amiſs to give 

R ONE, them a ſecond Impreſſion, and bind them 

up with that on Elocution: which the affinity of their 

Subjects (being only different Branches of the ſame 
Art) ſeem'd to require. 


Il am very ſenſible, that my Attempts to r 5 
the Power of Numbers both in Poetry and Proſe, are 
far from going to the bottom of that curious and de- 
lightful Subject; but if they are deemed not quite ſu- 

perficial, it is enough: they were never deſigned for 
profound or elaborate Diſquiſitions. In ſhort, they 

pretend to no more than, what their Titles expreſs, an 

_ Eſſay to illuſtrate the firſt Principles of that Science, 
Which greatly engaged the Attention of the antient 
Orators, but has unaccountably fallen into ſo much 
1 neglect among the Moderns. 


> . 8 


However, they may at leaſt in ſome degree ſerve to 
gratify the Curioſity of the inquiſitive Reader, till it 
be ſatisfied with (what the Publick has the pleaſure to 

expect) a more full and perfect diſcuſſion of the ſame 
Subject by a better Hand. 


When 


- (8) 
When the Eſay on Elocution made its firſt ap- 


pearance in the World (which is now about twelve 


Years ago) it found that Indulgence from the Publick 


| Which far exceeded the Author's moſt ſanguine Ex- 


pectation. And after it bad run through three Im- 


preſſions, I thought proper to reviſe it; to ſee if 
(without entering further into the Subject) it was ca- 
pable of being render d more deſerving of that candid 
Reception it met with. Upon this Review I ſaw no 


reaſon to make any conſiderable Alterations or Ad- 
ditions ; but diſcover'd many Inaccuracies both of 
Stile and Punctuation, which had inadvertently eſ- 


Y cap'd through the former Editions: all which, toge- 


ther with the typographical Errors, are carefully cor- 


The principal Variations I have in ſome places 
made in the Exprefſion, were in conſequence of a 
more particular attention to thoſe Rules and Laws of 
a numerous Compoſition, which J have laid down in my 

Eſſay on the Power and Harmony of proſaic Numbers: 

to which 1 have here endeavour'd more ſtrictly to 
conform; with what Succeſs the Reader mult judge: 


which he will be better able to do, if he carefully 


read over that Effay firſt : which is therefore in this 


Collection placed immediately before it. 


The whole are intended chiefly for the Benefit of 
Students: but the Author's end will be ſufficiently 


anſwer'd, if they may contribute in ſome degree, to 
the Entertainment and Advantage of any who are 
warm'd with a laudable Ambition, to write, read, 


and ſpeak, with Elegance, Dignity, and Eaſe. 
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The Introduction. 


Fx H is a Queſtion which, I think, hath ne- 


Yate ver yet been decided with due Preciſion, 


| Sn I whe © What is the Cauſe and Source of that 
KS In <« Pleaſure which, in reading either Poe- 
1 KA * try or Proſe, we perceive, not only 


CAVE HV : 


3 from the Sound and Senſe of the 
Words, but from the Order in which they are diſ- 


_ © poſed?” Or, Why a Sentence, conveying juſt the 
© fame Thought, and containing the very fame Words, 
* ſhould afford the Ear a greater Pleaſure when ex- 


* preſſed one Way, than it does when expreſſed ano 


ther? though the Difference perhaps may ariſe only 
NES Fon 4 Ws +. © 


464} 
. x" fr the Tranſpoſition of a ſingle Word. The 
Truth of this Obſervation is plain enough ; but the 
Ground or Reaſon of it, I apprehend, 18 litle un- 


derſtood. 


That there is a Harmony and Sweetneſs in Verſe 
ſuperior to that of Proſe, ariſing from a ſkilful Order 


and Diſpoſition of the Words, is univerſally known: 
But (which is not ſo commonly obſerved) rd 
ſame Difference of Harmony, ariſing from the ſame 


ere 1s the 


Cauſe, even in Proſe itſelf ; ſome Periods being ſmooth 


and flowing, whilſt others are harſh and diſagreeable. 


Now the Harmony of Proſe ariſes from the ſame 


Principle with that which conſtitutes the Harmony of 
Verſe, viz. Numbers; or ſuch a Diſpoſition of the 


Words, as throws them into juſt metrical Feet; but 


very different from thoſe which conſtitute any Species 


of Verſe. But though they cannot be reduced to exact 


Rule, as poetical Meaſures may, and we are not ſo 
ſcrupulouſly attentive to them in writing Proſe as we 


are in writing Verte, yet they are by no Means to be 


wholly diſregarded ; and till we have learned the Art 


of harmonizing Proſe, a youu. Ear will be the beſt 
Guide and Judge. 


What 1 intend then in thels Eſuy, is a particular 5 | 
Examination of the numerical Structure both 1. Verſe | 


and Proſe ; the Source from whence their reſpective 


Hlarmony ſprings. The latter is the Subject of the 
ſecond Eſſay, the former of this: which is an En- 


quiry into the Principles of Harmony in Poetica! Com- 


Poſitions; as neceſſary to clear the Ground and prepare 
the Way for the other, which will be of more Exten- 


ſive Ule, . 
1 ſhall 


I ſhall only further obſerve, that as theſe Kind of 


Diſquiſitions are not very common, and to many Rea- 


ders entirely new, though I have endeavoured to make 


them as plain as poſſible, yet after all, ſome things re- | 


quire a pretty cloſe application of mind to enter into 
the true Senſe, Taſte and Spirit of them. But, if I 


may judge by my own Experience, the Pleaſure will 
be proportioned to the Pains, and more than recom- 
pence all the Reader's Attention and Care to under- 


ſtand them. 


N C u 1 I, - 
The Diviſion of the Subject. 


N Order therefore to inveſtigate the Principles of 
Harmony in Poetical Numbers, it is neceſſary 


that we attend to the ſeveral Things that enter into 
the Conſtruction of Engliſh Verſe ; which are theſe 


t 


II. SYLLABLES. 
M. 
IV. MxASURES. 


And each of theſe in Quantity conſiſts of a Com- 


dination of thoſe Movements, which, ſeparately taken, 


are of a ſhorter Duration. Thus for Inſtance, a 
double Time makes the Quantity of a long Syllable; 


a Combination of Syllables makes a Foot; a Combi- 


nation of Feet, a Meaſure ; and the Meaſures make 


ce Verſe, Therefore as the Verſe is made up of. 


Meaſures, 


- $418 
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1 
Meaſures, Meaſures of Feet, Feet of Syllables, and 
Syllables of Ti imes ; ſo a Verſe is ultimately made up 
of a certain ede Number of Times, according 


to the particular Metre or Species of the Verſe. Thus 
a pure lambic Verſe of fix Syllables contains in it nine 


Times 3 ; e. 8: 


I life ay "Hear? 10 2 


One of * Syllables, twelve Times; e. 8. 


 Adere the Pow! r that Jpread the Skies. 
And one of ten 8 fifteen Times; e. 8. 


wW os. : 


Remember Man that Virtue nales thy Bli fe. 


I hall _ of each of theſe Parts of a Verſe - | 
Aſtinstly, : 


— : : "ge" . * 


—ͤ— 


c H A 2. 1 
of Times and Ruantities 


| T H E ſhorteſt Poatieal Movement is a Ti ine. 
This is either /ngle or double. 
The Meaſure of a ſingle Time is the Space in which 


we commonly pronounce any of the Liquids or Con- 
ſonants, preceded by a Vowel; e. g. an, of, it, in; and 
is generally diſtinguiſhed by this Mark * þ and ſome: 


times by this Muſical Note [&. : 
But here we muſt except the [2], which naturally : 


produces the Sound too much to be comprized in a 


2 Time; e. g. ur, and alſo. che ſoft t li, which hath _ 


the 
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the ame Sound with the [Z]; eſpecially when i it comes 


between two Vowels; e. g. theſe, chuſe ; and when it 
denotes the Plural Number of Nouns ; as Sins, Ways, 
Strangers ; and the third Perſon angular; in Verbs; as 


he loves, grows, admires (a). 


However by Uſe and Cuſtom, and the Order of the 


Accent (which is the moſt general Rule in this Caſe) 


the (5) even in its ſoft or liquid Sound (that is, when 


pronounced like the (⁊) often paſſes in Verſe for a 


ſhort Time, though it be naturally a "OF one; e. g. 


in the Particles, . 


A double Time conſiſts of two ſhort ones; and |} is 


generally marked thus [-], or diſtinguiſhed by a Semi- 
' breve, thus [OJ]. And the Meaſure of it is che Space 
bol time in which we ordinarily pronounce any Vowel 


immediately followed by two or more Conſonants, as 
| aſk, end, arms. 


But here likewiſe it muſt be ae 4 8 


and Accent often make theſe kind of Syllables ſhort 


which are naturally long, or contract a double Time 


[ into a fingle one. e. g. 


25 Infernal Serpent; He it Was + hah 6 Gui te. 


| Here the Syllables In, nal, pent, whoſe, which are na- 
| tural, long, are all ſhort by Accent ; and the Pronoun 


5 He, Which is naturally ſhort, 1s here by the ſame Au- 
= thority long. 


Indeed ſtrictly ſpeaking thers i is a Pifirende i in the 


ſingle Times, ſome being ſhorter and ſome longer; 


as there is alſo in the double Times, ſome of them 


being in reality, and 1 in length of Pronunciation, more 


| 5 than 
(a/ See Sayn Eſſay en the Harmony, c. of Numbers, p. 103. 


than two of the ſingle or ſhort ones 7 ). But this 
Difference is not conſiderable enough to make ay 
om alteration in the Harmony of Numbers. 


Nay from this Diverſity in the Quantities of the 
long and ſhort Times, there arifes this double Ad- 
vantage, vig. that two of theſe very ſhort Times 
may be ſubſtituted for one ; and one very long may 
be put for three ſhort ones; and that without any 
Detriment to the Meaſure, A few Inſtances of which 
I ſball mere produce. 


0" H A P. IV. 
07 Sllables. 


H E next Thing to be conſidered in Verſe is 
the Sy/lables, 


. Ivory Syllable conſiſts of a Think or a fas Time. 8 
And i in Order to determine the particular Quantity of 


any Syllable, the following Rules may be obſerved, = || 


(i.) Every Syllable terminated by a ſingle Conſo- 3 
nant, and on which there lies neither Accent nor Em- = 

: hals, is generally ſhort, - 

| (2.) Though a Syllable be naturally tart! yet if ik | 

| be accented in the ordinary Way of Pronunciation, or | 
| the Senſe requires it to be read with an Emphaſis, ' 

becomes a long Quantity, e. g. | 
e Man ö How can Lone ſerve me fo! | 
Here 


1 The 8 Thing i is obſervable in ** Latin Quantities, as well as the 
Engliſh; and is remarked by Quintilian, Et longis langiores, et brevibus ſont 


| 2 On: _ lib. ix. — * 


3 
= Jes 


eee. ä <- 5 a 


1 
Here the Accent naturally falls upon the Word can, 
and makes it long. At other times it is ſhort. e. g. 


How great his Power is none can tell. 


(3. A Syllable ending with two or more con- 


ſonants is naturally long; as /elf, ftrengtb, Health, 
But this is often over-ruled by the Accent, as may be 
ſeen above. 


(4.) All Dipthongs are naturally long. But in 
Engliſh Numbers they are often ſhort ; eſpecially if 
they come immediately before or after the accented or 
emphatical Word. e. g. 


 Pleas'd thou ſhalt bear and learn the feeret Power 5 
_ Of Harmony. 


| Ta the firſt Line though the ſecond Sy lable thou be a 


Dipthong, yet coming immediately er the empha- 
tical Word pleas d, the Sound is ſhort, Therefore 


(Tah) That which principally fixes and deter- 
mines the Quantities in Engliſh Numbers is the Ac- 
cent and Emphaſis, and the common manner of Pro- 
nunciation by theſe, as uſed by the beſt Maſters of 
the N : | 


© H 1 P. v. 


The Rule far determining the Quantities 1 | 
_— Engli % Numbers. 


Y Quantity I mean that Space of Time, whe- 
ther long or ſhort, in which any Syllable 3 
pronounced; which in Engliſh Numbers is deter- 
mined almoſt altogether by the Accent. | 


B So 2 


0 7] 


It it be ſaid, that among the Antients the Ac- 


cent and Quantity were two different Things; that 


the Accent denoted the Sound of the Voice, and 


the Quantity the Length of the Time. Be it ſo, 


(though by the Way it will be found extremely dif- 
ficult to read any Greek Author by this Rule) yet 


I would fain know by what Principles we are ob- 
liged or even allowed to obſerve any ſuch Rule in the 
Pronunciation of Engliſh ; which is a Language of 
a very different Genius, and admits of a much greater 
Latitude in its Quantities than either the Latin or the 
Greek. And that it is impoſſible any ſuch Diſtinc- 
tion between the Accents and Quantities can be ob- 
ſerved in reading Engliſh, whether Poetry or Proſe, 
any one may preſently. be convinced by making the 
Experiment. 


The Truth is, there is a very wide Difference be- 


tween the Latin and Engliſh Profody. And it is in 
vain to think of introducing the Rules of the former 
isto the latter; ſince the Engliſh Language is not 
ſo framed as to admit of it. This is very plain to 
| thoſe who compare the Proſody of the two Lan- 
guages; wherein they cannot avoid obſerving how 
_effentially they contradict each other. For Inſtance, 
one Vowel before another in Engliſh is often long, 
in Latin almoſt always ſhort. A Vowel before two 
Conſonants in Engliſh is often ſhort, in Latin always 
long. And Dipthongs which are always long in the 
Latin are often ſhort in the Engliſh Tongue, 


And, yet to aſſert (as ſome have done) that we 
have therefore no certain determinate Quantities in 
our Language, is to ſap the very Foundation of all 
Engr TRA ; which is made up of Meaſures, as 
| they 5 
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E 
they are of Feet, which depend upon the determinate 
Quantities: of the Syllables, whether long or ſhort. 
But if we have no ſuch determinate Quantities, we 
can have no certain Feet, conſequently no juſt Mea- 


| ſures, and therefore no Varks.: 


The proper Accent and Emphaſis then is the chief 


Rule that determines the Engliſh Quantities, And it 


is a Rule not only more general, but more certain and 


: unexceptionable than thoſe that are introduced into 
the antient Proſodia. For common Ute and Cuſtom 
(Ruem penes Arbitrium eſt et Jus et Norma loquend: ) 


will never fail to determine the Accent, and the Senſe 


of the Period when underſtood, will always point out 


the Emphaſis ; and where the Accent or Emphaſis is 


thus directed to fall, that Syllable (be its natural Quan- 
_ tity what it will) is in ha Place conſidered as long; 

and thoſe Syllables that have neither Accent nor Em- 5 
phaſis are conſidered as ſhort (c). 


Here then we have a certain Rule or Standard : 

L whereby to meaſure and determine Engliſh Numbers, 
to which we find all our beſt Engliſh Poets exactly 
conform. But if, after all, ſome will inſiſt that Accent 
is not the Quantity in Engliſh Numbers, or if it be, 

it is no pa, Rule in this Caſe; I would aſk, where 


B w VE they 


Cl )n I bat hath ads our Meaſures lo 2 fo little attended to, 7 ſuptoſe, Y : 


the Uncertainty in the Quantity of the greateſt Part of our Syllables. = How- 
ever all our Syllables are not promiſcuous. Triflino, a famous Italian Poet, 


and an early Writer on the Meaſures of their Verſe, lays down this Rule ; that | 
as the antient Feet were determined by the Quantity of the Syllables ö 


only, in his Language they are determined by the Accent. This is equaliy 
true in our Tongue ; and for this Reaſon, that whereas the antient Arceut is 
repreſented to be only a Variation in the Tone of the Voice, and had no Relaticn 


to the Quantity of the Hllable, ours is canflantly attended auith an Empbaſits 


| avhich implies greater Length in the Syllable. 


Pemberton 5 Obſervat, on Poeny. b. 125 25. 


Ss. 1 


of ern ae. r 
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they can find another ; and what they i imagine then 
to be the Foundation of our Meaſures, or in what 
manner they will a account. for the Harmony of Engliſh 


Verſe ? 


I have dwelt the longer upon n becauſe it is in 
the Caſe before us a ſundamental Point; and a Prin- 
ciple on which depends all the Harmony of modern 

Numbers, not only in Engliſh but French, and I 
believe every living Language in Europe. But which 
neyertheleſs, ſome Men of conſiderable Name, through 

a fond Attachment to the Antients have denied ; who 
would fain adapt the antient Proſody to modern 
Poetry; without ſufficiently conſidering the different 
Genius of Languages, and conſequently the different 
Laws and Rules to which they are reſpectively ſubject. 
And to think that the Conſtruction of Engliſh Verſe 
depends on the ſame Rules as were adapted to the 
Latin, is much about as ſenſible as to imagine that 
becauſe my own Coat fits me very well, therefore it 


will fit every other Perſon of whatever Sago: or Size 5 
he be. 5 


That learned Cie 3 Ve . was of this a 
timent: whoſe Authority perhaps hath countenanced 
others in the ſame. For contrary to the known 
Rule, that Modeſty is one of the beſt Marks of a 
true Critic, he hath (in his Book de Poematum cantu © 
et viribus R _ ) boldly affirmed, that we bave no 
Rbytbm at all 
to bave ſuch a Number of PSyllables 3 in a Verſe, of what- 
ever Nature, and in whatever Order. — That there is 


in our Poetry. That we mind nothing but 


nothing but Confufton of Quantities in the modern Oges. 


Mat the Mogerns baue no Regard to the natural 
bs Wg 4 Hebie; j and have introduced an ene, 
82 tural 
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Tx 1 
tural and barbarous V ariety of long and ſhort Notes, 
without any Regard to the Subject and Senſe of the 
Verſe, or the natural Pronunciation. This is a heavy 
Charge indeed; but Part of it hath been already con - 
futed, and the reſt will be hereafter conſidered. In 
the mean time I ſhall leave him to the juſt Animad- : 
; e al Mr, Matching ( 08 


© mn A ® -v 
of the ſeveral K inds of Feet. 


HE next Thing to be conſidered. i in the Con- 
ſtruction of Verſe is the FEET. 


| "Theſe are indifferently called Rhythms, Numbers 

or Feet. Rhythms from the Greek Word oubuos (e), 
becauſe of their equable Fluency. Numbers, becauſe 
they are made _ of a certain Number of Times, 
And Feet, becauſe upon theſe the Verſe runs (). 


Hence | 


— 


(4a) See Malcobn''s Treatiſe of Muſick, p. 61, et fn. 


(e) A ftw vel pte fluere. SEE, 
The Antients ſeem to have uſed the Word Rhythm i in a very 1 5 
and indefinite Senſe. (1.) Sometimes they fixed to it the very ſame Idea 


1 d0 here; wiz. that of a Foot, of whatever Kind or Species it be, 


thus Dionyfous expreſsly, 73 J"duTd ν,a¾ vd. Y priutv. De Strufura : 
: Orat. Sect. xvii. Init. And Ariſtides, Pub ads —_ a GUSHLG IU Nee 
nad TiVa rage qu νtubr, Ariſti. de Muſica. I. 1. p. 31. Rhythm is 
| a Syſtem of Times put together in a certain Order. But 2.) At ocher 
times they denote by this Word not the ſame Order, but the ſame Quantity 
of Times. For Inſtance, the Dady/ and the Anapæſ i (=v» vwv=) are 
the ſame Rhythm, becauſe they each conſiſt of four Times. $0 Q- 
= tilian, RHibmi, id e, Numeri SeaT10 Temporum conſtant, De Inſt. Orat, 
I. ix. c. 4. p. 479. (z.) Sometimes by the Word Rhythmus they meant” 
the Meaſure, or a Number of Movements agreeably united, of which 
the Ear is to be the Judge. So Cicero, Quicpuid eff enim quad "ſub Aurium 
Menuſuram aliquam cadit, Sand abe @ Yor, Numerys zocatur, gui Gra 
babs dicitur, Cicero de Orat. 


n 


[[ 14 1 
Hence is derived our Engliſh Word Rhime, an Ex- 


preſſion of a very different Idea, denoting the ſimilar 
Sounds at the End of the metrical Lines; one of the 


loweſt Ornaments and greateſt Shackles | in modern 
Al 


But the Word Rhime is es uſed - in the 


ſame Senſe as Rhythmus, from whence it is derived, 
to ſignify metrical Numbers, In this Senſe Milton 
evidently uſeth it in the Beginning of his Farad iſe 


ht ; where he propoſes to fing of 
Things unattempted get in Proſe. or Noi, me. 


i. e. in Proſe or Verſe (g). 


Words may be conſidered either as Signs of FER : 5 
to convey the Senſe of an Author, or as ſimple Sounds 


to adorn his Stile. This latter when apply d to Verſe 


is called the mechanic Part of Poetry. The Deſigg 
of which is only to pleaſe the Ear with the harmo- | 


nious Sound of Words, whilſt the Senſe. of them af- 


fects the Heart. 


some Words are obſerved to be more e cafily pro- 


nounced than others, and conſequently are more 
pleaſing to the Ear. For the more difficult the Pro- 
nunciation of any Word is, the more diſagreeable 
its Sound. Now t in conſideration of this, Atterpts | 


Were. 


/ 2) The \ very rnd Dr. 5 aking the the Word Rhime bow; in the 
vulgar Senſe, ſuppoſes a Corruption in the Text; and is for having it 


Praſe or Song inſtead of Proſe or Rhime. For (ſays he) it is very odd that 
Milton ſhould put RuIME Here as equivalent to VERSE, who had juſt before 
. 9 e. in his Preface which was writ after) declared againſt Rhime as no true 
Yr 


nament to good Verſe. But it is much more odd that this very thing 


could not convince the Critic, that his Author did not take the Word 


Rhime, in the modern but the antient Senſe, to ſignify Numbers or Verſe, 
eſpecially as he ſets it in Oppoſition to Proſe. An Author ſtands a bad 
Chance that falls into the hands of a Critic who firſt miſtakes and then 


mangles kim. dee Bentley's Edit of Wie, 1 in log, 
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were made to bring theſe Sounds into Order, and re. 


duce them to Rules. Hence aroſe the Laws of the 
Rhythmus; and Rules were preſently invented, by 
which the Feet were limited to a certain Number of 


Syllables; and the nl of every 8 was 


= determined. 


| Theſe Rules are nothing elſe in Fat than the Ob- 


= ſervations and Practice of the beſt Poets, reduced to 
Method. Men began to make Verſes, as Quintilian 


obſerves, before there were any Rules to direct them. 


The firſt Eſſays were made without conſulting any 
other Rule than the Ear. And their Reflections and 

D ibſervations on thoſe Verſes which ran and cloſed in 
' a pleaſing manner, and on ſuch as had a diſagreeable 
| Movement and Cadence, were the firſt Origin of the 
Laws of Verſification 660. Hence a certain number 
of Syllables of ſuch a Duration and 
called ſuch a Rhythm, or metrical Foot. 


Quantity, was 


Now theſe metrical Feet are of three Kinds; ; which 


| Gm the number of Syllables they contain, are diſtin- 


guiſhed into Oe, T riſſyllable, and 7 . 
Feet. 


1. The moſt common and ample F cet are thoſe 


which are compoſed of two Syllables. And as theſe 


two Syllables may be both long, or both ſhort, or the 


flirſt long and the ſecond ſhort, or the firſt ſhort and 
the ſecond long, ſo this different Poſition of the 


Quantities will produce four different Kinds of Feet. 


5 The Names and Times of which are as follow. 


| . . compound. 
| —  Pyrrbic 


2 1 ) See Abbe 4 Boſs 8 Sitzend Reflections on poetry and Painting, . 
p. 261, 


6555 . . 
«5 Cat) 


Pyrrhic in a. 
Trocbee Monſter. 


unbie „„ Remark. 5 
I have exemplified the Pyrrhic, which contains two 


ſhort Times, by two ſhort Monoſyllables, becauſe 3 


every Word of two Syllables hath in the Pronuncia- 


tion an Accent upon one of them, and in Engliſh | 

| Metre every accented Syllable is tong ; and therefore | 
no Engliſh Word of two Syllables can properly ex- 

_ emplify the Times of a 12 Foot, which conſiſts | 

of two ſhort ones. 


(2.) The next Kind of Feet are thoſe of three : 


Syllables. | Of theſe there are eight in Os : 
vi. . 


 Trybrachys ITE 4 7 : 
 Bacehic . becometh. | 
Sanur. PER jetted. 

: Anapaſt Ke 2 5 bare. 
Moleſſus _ —— underſtand, 


. Dactyl „l : Slavery. 


Cretie | A. Advocate. 


 Palimbacchic . > Almighty. 


( 3 ) There. 


ere 


5 1 2 
(3.) There are other Feet of four Syllables; cal- 


led by the Antients Dipodes or double F cet, becauſe 


they are compounded of two diſſyllable Feet, And 
as the diſſyllable Feet are four; and any two of them 


joined together in a different Poſition make a different 
tetraſyllable Foot, the Number of theſe Feet then 


muſt of conſequence be fixteen. Becauſe the Order 


or Poſition of the four diſſyllable Feet, when any two 
of them are joined, may be varied juſt ſo many times 
and no more. For which ever two of them you join 
together, or in what ever Order, that Conjunction 

will conſtitute one of theſe tetraſyllable Feet, As 


pears from the following Table, 
Let the Pyrrbic ſtand firſt, and in that Place all the 


- poſſible Variations it can make with the diffyllable Feet 
are theſe. 


6618 8 ew 


bs  Proeleuſmatic Double Pd ---- let it be a. 


wt nt 1 


2. third Pan. Pyrrhic and Trochee „ alabaſter. 


w wo ' 


3+ fourth Pæon. Pyrrhic and Iambic Pe mal a propos. 


wh... 


4. Tonic a minore. Pyrrbie and Spondee Tbs malefactor. 


The Iambic firſt. 


5. Diambic. Double Iambic ons abominate. 5 


mo = ww wv 


6. ſecond Pom, Janie and Pyrrhic - ---» immutable. 


— py = — 


7. Antipaſt, lambic and Trochee .--. renunciation? 


was St 


8, 2 Epitrit. Iambic and Spondee S655 . everlaſting, 
c The 


3 


— Wo : OLD 3 B RAN ED Cp cet 
: a . 8 ws gout ol Tags, oo . Pp, 5 * } I * 5 * e , 7 B — 
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7 6%, 6 9 
1 Spondee firſt. ; 
9 Diſponde Double Spondee - | vnderflacding. 


—— 8 


10. Eric a majore. Spondee & Pyrrhic --.. celeſtial. 


2 _ % — a 


15. 34. Epitrite. Spondee & Iambic immaculate. 


— — kw 


12. 4th. Fpitrite. 8 ..-- unconvinced. 


The Trochee firſt. : 


13. Dichoree, Double Trochee _— accidental. 


- wu WW ww 


14. Choriambic. Trochee & Tambic - nevertheleſs. 


— 


7 5. fr Pam, Trochee and Pyrchic - uy miſerable, 


a” wn 


: ” 1 16. 24 Epitrite. Trochee & Spondee . 3 


Now beſide theſe, the Antients mention other 
Numbers, compounded of ſix or eight Syllables, 


which they call Proſodiacs (i); of which Plutarch 
tells us Archilocbus was ſuppoſed to be the Author (H. 


A uſeleſs Invention, and contrary to St. Auſtin's Rule, 


who fays a Foot ought not to exceed four Syllables 2 


When any Dipody or tetraſyllable Rhythm is 
eee. of two diſſimilar Feet, that r= called 


a Syzygy (mn). Thus a 4 un „ Antipaſ 


( == ), Tonic a majore ( ), Jonic a minore 


3 N were called DOES ; becauſe they joined 


together 


3 F See Manwaring's $tidhology, ch. 2, 
(+) Plutarch of Muſick, See his Morals Vol. i i. p. 117. 
(Y Div. Aurel. Auguſtin. de Muſica, I. iii. c. 5,6. 
(nm) Vid. Ariſtid. de Muſic. 1. i. p. = 


r 
* . 


3 
' together two Feet of contrary and oppoſite Move- 
5 ments. 


As a Foot of four Syllables is only two diſſy llable 
Feet joined together, ſo a Foot of three Syllables is 
compoſed of one diſſyllable Foot, and half another of 
equal Times. But as there are but two diſſyllable 
Feet that are compoſed of equal Times, v2. the 
Pyrrhic and Spondee, therefore every Foot of three 

Syllables conſiſts of a diflyllable Foot and half a 

Pyrrbic or Spondee added to it. e. g. 

Trybrachys is a Pyrrhic Þ. and half Pyrrhic 6s 

„ Trochee . and half Pyrrhic .. 
Amplybrachys ... Tambic . and half Pyrrhic ., 
Palunbacchic <-. spondee — and half Pyrrhic . 

| Moloſſus — Spondee — and half Spondee . 

Anapaſt . Pyrrhic .. and half Spondee . 

I Bacchict˖ lambic = and half Spondee 

| Orte  Trochee -» and half Spondee 


| 
„„ 80 that, properly ſpeaking, the diſſy llable Rhythms 
1 are the only ſimple Feet, of which all the reſt are 


compounded. For though Dionyſius reckons the eight 
| triſſyllable Feet among the ſimple Rhythms (=), yet 
Ii is plain from hence that they are compounded ; and 
| that, in propriety of Speech, only the four diſſyllable 
Feet are ſimple Numbers. | 


Obſervation that he makes, v/z, that every Word (if 
It be not a a Monoſyllable) is pronounced 1 in Number, 


8 

l 3 
1 Hence however we may ſee the juſtneſs of another 
d 

r GC-2 or 


/ 1) AN bolts N 7%; 3d" drr is} guad. = el al 1 t_ 
Tei. Dion. Hal. de Struct. Orat, Sect. xvii, ad fin, 3 
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or coptains in it ſome Foot or other, ſimple or com- 
pound (0). 


To which we may add, that every Sentence, or 


any number of Words taken together, contains ſome 
kind of Mealure, or is made up of ſome ſort of Feet. 


And the reaſon that the Ear perceives a diſagreeable 
harſhneſs in ſome Words, and a ſweetneſs and flu- 


ency in others, is generally owing to nothing elſe than 
the different nature and poſition of the Feet, of 


which thoſe Words are compoſed. But of this 11 in- 
tend to {peak more particularly when I come to con- 
ſider the Power of Proſaic Numbers. 


CH A P. . 


 Obfervations on g be e Sort. of ne 


trical Feet. 


J | HAT I have 3 remark on the afore- 
ſaid metrical Fect ſhall be comprized under 


the following Obſervations. 


Obſerv. J. That the Times of which the 3 


tioned Feet are compoſed, are obſerved to be in mu- 
fical Proportion. . 


(1. Thoſe Feet that are diviſible into two equal 


Parts (as the Pyrrhic 3 Spondee , Dactyl, — 5 7 


ape e) are in proportion. of the Uniſon in 
Muſick ; 


< 0) T15» d voter x. hie 2 0 16110 Meas, ore wil parouatly 
595 2 Su 7 e. diem, Sect. xvii, ad Init, 


— 


3 
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Muſick ; | becauſe the Times into which they are ca- 


pable of being divided, are of the ſame Length; 


vz. the Pyrrhic 1 : 1, the reſt 2: 2. And they are 
ſaid to anſwer to the Uniſon, becauſe two Strings of 
equal Length (ſuppoſing their reſpective Tenſions and 
Thickneſs to be equal) being put into Motion, will 


be in Unz/on, or give exactly one and the ſame Sound ; 


becauſe they will both perform their Vibrations exactly 


in the ſame time. 


(2) There are other Feet whoſe Times are as 


1 2, df 2 : 1. , fg. the ambie <<, Trybrachys 


1355 Trochee , Moloſſus . Theſe are in Pro- 


I portion of the Octave or Diapaſon ; which is the 


moſt perfe& Chord in Muſick, For when two Strings, 


Y of equal Tenſion and Thickneſs, are in this Propor- 


tion, 1. e. one as long again as the other, they will, 
upon any Impulſe, ſound an Octave; that is, the 


| ſhort String will give a Sound eight Notes higher than 
dhe long one. And ſince the Vibration of Chords is 
- reciprocally as their Lengths, the Chord 2 will vibrate 
| once, while the Chord 1 vibrates twice. And the 
oftener the Vibrations of two Chords coincide the 


ſweeter is the Harmony, and the more perfect the 


Conſonance. And therefore the Octave, wherein this 


Coincidence happens in e ſecond Vibration, is the 
moſt perfect Concord. 


Others are in the Proportion of 3: 2, or 2: 


2. Grhich 3 is called the Seſquralterate Ratio,) e. g. the 


3 3 


Bacchic , and Palimbacchic . Theſe 1 
to the Diapente or fifth in Muſick; which is the 

next moſt perfect Concord. For when two Strings 
8 - (of equal Tenſion and Thickneſs) whoſe Lengths ge - 
800 two to three (2. e. one of which is as long and half 
85 | as 


A 
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as long as the other) are moved, the ſhorteſt String 
will perform three Vibrations whilſt the longeſt is 
performing two ; and will ſound a fifth above it. So 
that the Coincidence falling on every third Vibration, 
it makes it the next moſt perfect Concord (p). 


Obſerv. II. You will diſcern a ill greater analogy 


between the Principles of Verſe and Muſick, if you 
further obſerve, that the Feet in the former correſpond 
to the Bars in the latter; that the former are divided 


into Times, as the latter into Notes ; that as a Bar 


contains ſometimes an equal and ſometimes an un- 


equal number of Notes, ſo a Foot contains ſometimes 


an equal and ſometimes an unequal number of Times; 
and that the equal and unequal Times in a Foot, an- 
| ſwer to thoſe Movements that are generally called com- 
mon and triple Time in Muſick. 


Hence then it follows, that the enen Fe ect are 


as capable of being meaſured by the motion of the 
Hand or Foot, as the muſical Notes. This, in Verſe, 
is called Ar/is and Thefis ; in Muſick, beating of N. | 
c. g. The muſical Bars in common Time, anſwer 
do thoſe Feet which conſiſt of two equal Parts; as 
the Spondee, Dactyl, and Anapæſt. And the Bars 
in triple Time anſwer to thoſe Feet whoſe Quantities 
are as one to two, or two to one; as the Trochee, 
lambic, and Moloſſus ; and both of them to be mea- 
ſured accordingly : that is by an equal or unequal 
motion of the Hand. 


The beating Time to 1 Numbers, (as I ob- 


: _—_ 18 called meaſuring them per Abl et Theſin. 


When 8 


7 7 ) . Malcolm « Treatifs of Muſick, Chap. i 111. F. 1, and Manwaring' 8 
Harmon) and N umbers i in 1 Proſe and Poetry, Chap. ii. 


— r iin * > 
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8 When the Hand is up, it is called 4r/;s (rom 4 apa 
Tollo, to lift up; ) when down, it is called Ts (from 


IO, pono, to put down.) Several of the Antients, 
as Diomedes, and Sergius the Grammarian, Cc. con- 
ſtantly afligned the firſt part of the Foot to the Arſs, 


E and the ſecond to the 70% s; which was undoubtedly 
Vrong. Others aſſert the contrary, and make the 


Thefis firſt and the Arſis laſt, ſaying, that per Tbeſin 

* ſignifies in falling, or during the fit Time of the 
% Meaſure ; and per Ar/in, in riſing, or during the 
** laff Time of the Meaſure (), which, if laid 
down as a fixt ae conſtant 8 is as wrong as the 


| other. 


The Truth is, that 1 the Hand 1 he na⸗ 
turally down at a long Quantity, to diſtinguiſh the 


moſt emphatical Sounds; therefore (in conformity | 
| to the manner of beating Time in Muſick) if the 
| Foot begin with a long Syllable, it muſt be meaſured 
| per Thejm, or by the Hand firſt down; if with a ſhort. 


Quantity, it is meaſured per Arſin, i. e. by the Hand 


| firſt up. So that according as the firſt part of the Foot 


is long or ſhort, the meaſuring of it begins either with 


| Thefis or Arfis. 


Agreeable to this Account of the antient Arſes an 5 


| Tes is what Ariſtides ſays, viz. © that Arſis is the 


*« raiſing up ſome part of the Body, and Thefis is 


| © moving down the ſame (r). N again, „the 


% Dactylic and Trochaic Feet begin with Thefis and 
© end with Arfis ; but the Anapzſt and Iambic begin 


5 with 


4 2 Chambers Sa Cycloped. « on the Term per 2 


(7) X'eors her is, oog gαν e E TH du, F401; UE £71 70 8 | 
4rd Al gous. De Muſica. p. 31. 
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te with Arſis and end with Thefis (s).” And by this 
Rule we compoſe Tunes to theſe Meaſures even to 
this Day. And here Dr. Pemberton's Obſervation is 
very juſt, © that Ariſtides in this caſe is to be con- 
e ſidered as a Perſon of greater Authority than the 


„ Grammarians that differ from him, becauſe he is not 


c only a Writer in Muſick, the Science to which this 
« Point properly belongs, but becauſe there is ſtrong 


Preſumption of his being much more antient (). 


To illuſtrate this by meaſuring a Syſtem of Feet, 8 
both of equal and unequal Times. 2 


The following lambicks move per Arfn et Thefn mn, 


and are meaſured by the Hand, firſt up and Wen down, a 


boy becauſe they begin with a ſhort 9 


ar. th, ar. | th, ar, th, . | th. 
When all | thy Merſies, 0 | my God, * 
. nh th. ar. th. ch. | 
My riſ ing Soul | ſurvey 2 
| * the ar, th. Ws. | Ir, 5 ch. | 
4 rayſprded with | the View | 15 bp, B 
8 8 8 Ws | M; t 8 | . 15 


1 W, on der, Love, | and bah 45 
As alſo i in the following Anapeſtick. 


ar, th, ; Ed th. 75 "Ws f th, r. 7 th. „„ 
| » Tis | 0 Je Mu ſes „ Was as hop 2 ſpent, 3 1 55 
. .. 5 | ENT) EN of nn ' 


2 w — . — 


inen Phæſbe went with 1 me i where ever I went. 


Bot 


(s) Lem. p. 36, 37. — 
(t) Obſervations o on Poetry, Sect. vi. p. 115. 
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But in all Latin Hexameters (which conſiſt of Dac- 
tyls and Spondees) the Verſe moves per Thefin et Ar- 
In, and is meaſured by the Hand firſt down and then 
ap; becauſe the Feet begin with a long Quantity, 
e. . 


th. ar. w. ar. th. W th. ar, | th, > 90 th. Ars 


"Tire, | dum rede'o brevis | off via, 4 paſee Ca pellas. Fe 
As alſo in all Engliſh Trochaics, e. g. 


th, a. th. 8 . th, ar, 


ww — Ww. 


Did you | but con fider | duh, | 


th. | ar. th, ar, th. ar. 5 th. 


What it |, 0 Man, to | die, © * 


5 th. are ch. ar, th, Its th. *r. © 
5 Could you, „ Strephon, | tell me ] rubs, | 
the * : | the is th. ar. 5 th. 


Let your | Days un|beeded | fly. © 2 
Obſerv. III. The Feet of fans Syllables may juſtly 


: be rejected as of no Uſe, eſpecially in Engliſh Metre, 


What might induce the Antients to invent them I 
cannot tell. But for the fame reaſon, and to as good 
purpoſe, as they compoſed theſe Feet of four Syllables 


by doubling thoſe of two, they might have made other 
| Feet of fix Syllables by doubling thoſe of three; or of 


* eight Syllables, by doubling thoſe of four; as indeed | 
they have. But in Auſtins Judgment, a Foot ought. 
not to exceed four Syllables. And Dionyſius (who, I 


think, judges better) expreſsly ſays, that it ſhould not 
be leſs than two, or more than three Syllables (u ). 


4 1 ) De Stru8. Orat. Sell. xvii. ad fin. — 
IT D „„ 
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If it be aſked, what Rule is there then by which 
to determine the limits of a ſimple Ai ener 1 
know of none for certain. If there were any founded 
in Nature, or the reaſon of Things, one can hardly 


imagine the Antients could have ran into ſuch exor- 
bitancies in protracting their Rhythms, as they have 


done. But perhaps this may be as good a Rule as 


any, diz. That the Foot is to be bounded by the 


Arſis and Thefis 3 that is, that there is but one Ar/is 


and Theis in a Foot; We that where ever they end 

the Foot ends ; or when the Hand hath performed 
its motion once up and once down, as directed by 

the long or ſhort Quantities which it meaſures, then 

the Foot is compleat ; and when it begins to perform 

the ſame Motion again, a new Foot begins, whe || 
ther it be of two or three Syllables. Or in fewer 
Words, the meaſure of a Foot in Verſe is the came F 
as the meaſure of a Bar in Muſick ; and is to be de- 

| termined the ſame way. And as a metrical- Foot 
correſponds to a : muſical Bar, care ought to be taken 


in the compoſition that they mutually correſpond ; 


that is, that not only the ſhort and long Quantities . 
the Verſe anſwer to the ſhort and long Notes in the 
Tune, but that the limits of the Foot coincide with 


that of the Bar. e. 8. : 


Ti. 


— — — eo | F . — — Te 5 —— — — — — * 
Su DI 


5 — 


— 


Shine migh ty Cod, on Bri tain | Bins, | with Bran | 4 Heav'n h Grace, | 


| Reveal. 


„ 


. 1 25 £ : 
ar, th. ar, th. ar, th. ar, th. th. ar. th. ar. th. 


e e ==: 


hed 2 — 


2» . 


Reveal | 10 pee 7 thro all 10 our Coafts, | a ſpenw | thy ſmili ing Fate. 


Obſerv. IV. It hath been obſerved already, that we 


have ſeveral Quantities of ſhorter Time than thoſe 


two which compoſe the Pyrrbic Foot; and it may 


be proper to obſerve here, that thoſe very ſhort Quan- 


tities are ſometimes introduced into Iambic Meaſure, 


one. 


And this, though it increaſes the number of the 5 


Syllables, yet it ſweetens the flow of the Verſe, and 


_ renders the Ear perfectly reconciled to the irregularity | 


of the Metre. „ 2 


„„ _ — — — W — = 


And mary an amorous, en « humourous Lay, 


-_ WW; 525 83 


Wi bich | many'a Bard had chanted many a Day. 


Tm the firſt of theſe Lines there is no leſs than 


four Inſtances of this, as you may eaſily obſerve ; 
which inſtead of ten, makes it a Verſe of fourteen 


Syllables. And in the ſecond Line there is two, 
which makes it a Verſe of twelve Syllables. And. 
yet the Ear (which 1 is ever the beſt Judge in this caſe) 


finds nothing 1 in them either redundant, defective, or 


and two of ak e e the Space of a fingle ſhort. 


dilagrecable. But is ſenſible of a ee in them _ 


that is not ordinarily found in the common amv | 


Verſs (uu). . 


(s So Milton, 


mw v — 


Of 
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An Attempt towards adj 2 fling the Duantities 


of poetica Wembers 1 to 159% Y me 


AV, tes. 


* that what is ſung may be diſtinctly underſtood (x). 


Inſtead of which, we often find a long Note in the 
Muſick fall upon a ſhort Syllable of the Verſe ; and 


erhaps a Diviſion ſhall be run upon a [the] or an 


lof!, whilſt the longeſt Syllable, or the moſt empha- 
ou Word, ſhall be fur'd off with a Crotchet or a 


8 8 


97 Heaw's the RY and ny «. Proview aid 
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Huplacable, 4 many a dblorous Groan. 


'This Mr. Peck calls a melting of Syllables, which gives a particular ſoft- 


peſs to the Foot, and makes it read like an Engliſh Dactyl. 
Ne ew J Memairs of Mr. Milton, p. He. 
1 ) Treatiſe of Muſick, v. 588. 
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T is tially a defect i in Engl. in plumody, and | K 

| ſome other of our modern muſical Compoſitions, 
that the long and full Notes of the Tune are ſo ſeldom 
adapted to the long Syllables or emphatical Words of 
the Verſe; as Nature, Reaſon, Senſe, and e iz 
. in them to be. 


It is juſtly obſerved by Mr. Malcolm, « that in 
6. ſetting Muſick to Words, the thing PRINCE 
c PALLY to be minded is to accommodate the long 
te and ſhort Notes to the Syllables, in ſuch a manner 
& as that the Words may be well ſeparated, and the 
« accented Syllable of every Word be ſo conſpicuous, 


tu 


. 7 91 COCA es 1g 


ene 


„ 
Quaver. Such an Incongruity between the Quan= 
ttities of the muſical. Notes, and of the Words that 
are ſet to them, is apparently irrational and unhar- 
monious; and gives but too much Ground for the 
Cenſure which Pancirollus paſſed upon the modern 
' Muſick, „that we hear Sounds without Words, by 
which the Ear is a little pleaſed, without wy En- 
e tertainment to the Underſtanding V. 


| To illuſtrate this by one plain Inſtance ; let us take 
the hundredth Pſalm, in the common Verſion and the 
common Tune, and compare them together, and we 
hall 1 en ſee the Ny before mentioned, 


_ 


Sg. ip | the Dat with \bearful Pai ice, 


2 ————— 
8 
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Ein 1. with Fear, his Pai jib 1 
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can. 5. be bim and rejoice. 


Now here it is plain (in Line the firſt) PIR the 
* dwells as 0g - on the ſhort Fan, 


that, 


(3) Malcolm's Treatiſe of Muſick, p. 603. 


1 3 ] 


. 


that, on, and 4, as it does on the long Syllable Earth, 


and that in the Word People, the laſt Syllable, which 
is ſhort, is protracted as much as the firſt 8888 
which is long. = 
In Line the ſecond ; the long $ylables, Lord and 
with, are paſſed over in as quick a time in singing. as 


the ſhort Syllables, fo and the. 


The third Line, which happens to be all Spon- 
dees, ſuits well N to the flow Movement of the 


Tune. 


— — 


1 the Word: before, which 3 is an Iambick, is ſung 
to Notes of equal Length; and the three following 
Syllables, which are all ſhort, have each an equal Du- 
ration with the preceeding long one. 


But now to accommodate the Length of the Notes 
Quantity of the Syllables, ſuppoſe the afore- 


to the 
ſaid Tune was ſet and ſung thus. 5 
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But in the loſt Line there Is great Incongruity ; 3 


to R 


and 


| {wee 
the! 
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Way 
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preſe 
Tun 
time 
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hw ſerve with Ther, bis rait fort tell, 
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Come Ie before bin and rejoice. 


Let any Ear now be judge, whether, when 66 


muſical Notes are thus adapted to the Quantity of 
the Syllables, the Harmony be not much improved. 
And every one ſees what a help it is to the Under- 
| ſtanding ; without the Employment of which, there 
can be no pure or rational Devotion. 


Plalmodic Muſick, thus improved, comes nearer 


| to Recitative, and imitates a juſt and natural Pronun- 
| ciation ; which diſtinguiſhes the emphatical Words, 
and elucidates the Senſe, at the ſame time that it 
| ſweetens the Harmony. And, by a proper Uſe of 
| the Pricks and Pauſes, it may be fo contrived (as in 
the Inſtance juſt given,) as to make no alteration in 
the Time of the Tune, or manner of beating it; for 
the Hand will, in Tunes of Common- Time, be al- 
ways down at the beginning of a Bar, or at the lon 
100 emphatical Sounds, and h at the End of a Bar, 
or at the ſhort and unaccented Syllables. Thus it 
always ought to be, but cannot according to the 
preſent method of compoſing the Common-Time 
Tunes in Pſalmody; where the Hand muſt often- 
times be neceſſarily down at a ſhort Syllable. Which 
is juſt the ſame Abſurdity as laying the 7 upon 
it in Pronunciation. 


If 
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If it be ſaid, that whilſt ſach different and diſ. 


ſimilar Feet are uſed in the Verſe, how is it poſſible 
to accommodate the Quantity of the Notes to that of 
the Syllables, without 1poiling the Air and Time of 
the Tane ? To this I anſwer, 


(..) For this reaſon Verſes deſigned for Plalmody 
ſhould be compoſed chiefly of pure Iambics, and ſung 
to the Tunes of Triple-Time ; where the Notes of the 
Tune (anſwerable to the Quantities in the TR are 
ſhort and my alternately. e. g. 
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frength' = Hand. old the Meal, A raiſe the Poor tat fall. 


Here you ſee the Syllables of the Verſe, and the 
Notes of the Tune, being alte-»*tely ſhort and long, 
do very naturally accord, ara make the Sound and 


Senſe go together. 


If it be ſaid, there is too much Uniformity here to 


be good Harmony, 1 anſwer, when the Tune is ſung 
in ſeveral Parts, that Uniformity will not be ſo viſible. 


If it be further ſaid, that the laſt Note but one | | 


in the Tune ſhould be long, for the fake of the Cloſe. 


That may be admitted by way of Exception to the | 
| Rule before propoſed. Becauſe the Agreeableneſs of 


ſich a Cloſe will reconcile us to that Impropriety. 


As the Harſhneſs of a Diſcord in Compoſition 1s 
n recompenſed | 
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recompenſed by the ſweetneſs of a perfect Concord 


immediately following. 
2.) If the Verſe deſig ned for Plalmady contain 


in it other Feet beſides dier and be ſung to Tunes 


of Common- Time, ſtill the length of the Notes 


ſhould be accommodated to that of the Syllables ; 
Z according to the Specimen before given in the hun- 
dtredth Pſalm ; where, notwithſtanding this diverſity 
of Feet in the Verſe, the Quantity of the Notes is 
adapted to that of the Syllables ; and at the fame 


Time the Arfs and Thefis, or the proper Meaſure of 


the Time by beating is ſtill preſerved ; whereby the 


Air and Movement of the Tune will naturally vary, 


q according to the Senſe of the Words and Meaſure of 
the Verſe. 8 


This indeed wall ane it d neceſſary for each Tine 


of the Tune to be pricked down, with all the ſeveral 


Variations of its Movement, over each Line of the 


Verſe, throughout the whole Pſalm ; that the Singer 
may have his Eye on the Words and the Notes 
Adapted to them at the lame time; as it is in the 


French Pſalms. 
But this Inconvenience will be entirely avoided if 


(as I faid before) we baniſh our flow Tunes, and fing 
only Triple-Time Tunes to pure lIambic Mean ; 
which 1 apprehend to be fo conſiderable an Improve- 


ment in Pſalmody, that the mention of it, 1 hope, : 


Wu ai this e 
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; 
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OCH A © 1% 
Of poetical as data? ; 
H E next thing to be conſidered i in Verſe i is the 


MEASURE. 
This is only a Combination of ſeveral Fest and 


takes its Name from the Feet or Numbers of which by 


it is compoſed. For Inſtance, if it be compoſed of 


Iambics, it is called lambic Meaſure, if of Trochees, I 
Trochaic, &c. 


But oftentimes the Meaſure is "made up of diifieilac 5 


Feet ; eſpecially the lambic Verſe, which admits of 


Trochees and Spondees in their proper Places, (of 


which J ſhall ſpeak more particularly by and by) and ö 


which may be called mixt Iambics. And the differ- 


ent Air and Run of the Verſe, is only owing to the 
different Feet of which the Meaſure Is ee 


„„ 


. o the Ceſura both in Latin and be. 0 


. erſe. 


U T before 1 proceed to 3 the A 
Meaſures of the Engliſh Verſe, there is one 


thing to which we muſt carefully attend, in order to 


diſcern the true Foundation of poetick Harmony and 
that i is the Cæſura. 


Ahe 
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Fail. 


The Cæſura, when applied to Verſe, denotes that 


natural Pauſe or Reſt of the Voice, which. whatever 


place it falls upon, divides the Line into two unequal. 
Parts. This I ſhall conſider with regard both to the 


_ and Engliſh Verſe. 


1 With regard to the Latin Verſe. 


In Latin Hexameters the Cæſura ſometimes falls on 
the firſt Syllable of the ſecond Foot; and then it is 


WR Triemimeris. e. g. 


Os Homini ſublime dedit, Celumgue tueri, 


= Here the Cæſural Pauſe falls on the Sylable ni in the 
= Word Homini. 


It moſt frequently falls on the firſt Syllable of the 


third Foot, and then it is called Penthemimeris. e. g. 


A 


Arma Virumque cano,  Trojee qui primus ab oris. 


7 Here the Cafura falls e on the a no in a the Word 


| cans. 


Sometimes it falls on the firſt Syllable of the fourth 


5 Foot, and then it is called Hepthemimerts. 4 . 


Si fereo manibus Hominum, periiſſe juvabit. 


Here the Ceſural Reſt is on the nene num in the 5 
Word Hominum. 


And ſometimes it poſſeſſes the firſt Syllable of 


ö the: fifth F oot, and then it is called Enneemimeris. 


ue latus niveun noi 3 Hyacintho. 


Which Verſe exemplifies all the four different Places 


of the Cæſura. 5 
E 2 : 5 Here. 


[36 ] 
Here it may be obſerved, 


I. That each of theſe Cæſura's takes its Name from 
the number of the half Foot on which it falls; whe- 


ther it be the third, fifth, ſeventh, or ninth. 


2. That the Penthemimeris Czſura is the moſt com- 
mon and beautiful. And the reaſon why the Pauſe 
on the firſt Part of the third Foot is moſt natural and 

regular, is becauſe it makes the moſt equal Divition 

of the Line. And therefore we find that Virgil, who 
had a conſtant regard to the Harmony of his Numbers, 

ſeldom makes uſe of any other Cæſura. 5 


3. The Syllable on which the Cæſura reſts ſhould 
always be the laſt Syllable of a Word. And ſo we 


generally find it is; becauſe it is unnatural to pauſe in 


the middle of a Word, or on a Monelpinbls; nor will 
the Verſe in this caſe run ſo ſmooth; e. g. 


Nec Facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus Ordo. 


where the Ceſura is a Hepthemimer, and falls upon the 
Monoſyllable unc. 


4. It rarely bappens that Fong is more than one 
Cæſura in a Verſe. More than two there ought not 
to be, if we regard the Harmony of Numbers; though 

ſometimes we find three, and lometimes all four, as in oy 
the Inſtance above cited. „„ 
._ "6, The Hepthemimer Caſura gives che Verſe a raghl Bb 
; Movement, even though the precedent Feet be moltly F 
Spondees. Becauſe the Voice will naturally hurry on 
en expected Pauſe. e. g. 


Semper ego Auditor *antum | ? nunquamne reponam 2 


22 
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| to a good Hexameter, are called Ceſure. 


4 ER 
| (Lafth If there be no Czſural Pauſe at all in the 
Verſe, It runs extremely flat and heavy, Take an In- 
ſtance of this in the following Line. 


Aurea Carmina, Juli, ſcribis, maxi me Vatum. 


How much better the Verſe would run with its pro- 
per Cæſural Pauſe, let every Ear be judge, 


Carmina, mi Juli, bona ſeribis, maxime Vatum, 


And here, if the Reader will indulge me a ſhort Di- 
greſſion, I would juſt obſerve, that there is a certain 
falſe Quantity, ſometimes found in the Verſes of Vir- 


# gil and Ovid, where a ſhort Syllable is put for a Jong 


one. e. g. 


Tityrus binc abrrat, Me Ze, Tityre, pinus. 
= Ecl, 1. I. 39. 


Si bees 1 hominum, periiſſe juvabit. 
En. iii. 606. 


ö Onnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori. 
„ 


Theſe, Feet have hitherto paſſed for poetice oY 


| /icentie, or certain Anomalies not to be imitated - 


others, nor excuſed in Writers of a leſs eſtabliſhed 


character. Upon which I would beg leave to make 
the few following Remarks. 


(1.) That in each of theſe three A a f 


i Syllable inſtead of a long one falls upon the Coferal 
N Pauſe, called Czſura Penthemimeris ; that is, on the 


firſt part of the third Foot: where we ſhould. leaſt 


g expect to find it; becauſe here the Voice naturally 5 
| reſts a while, cutting the Verſe (as it were) into two 


parts, Hence theſe ſmall Pauſes, which are eflential 


(2.) This 
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429 This anomalous Quantity, in all theſe Inſtances, 
falls on the laſt Syllable of a Word. 


(3.) It is immediately preceeded by two Dactyls. 
(4.) When thus ſituated, as it is in all the Examples 


above produced, (and many more, I doubt not, might 
_ eaſily be collected by thoſe that are converſant with 
the Latin Poets) I conceive it was not only allowed, 
but in ſome caſes required, in the antient Latin Poetry. 


For when we conſider the admirable ſweetneſs and 


perfection of Yirgil's Numbers, (than whom no man 
ever had a more accurate Ear and Judgment) and how 
' Preciſe and delicate he was in the Structure of his 


Verſe, we may juſtly conclude, I think, that this ir- 


regularity did not eſcape him as the effect of negli- 


gence, but was intended by him as a real Elegance.— 


And the ſame may be ſaid of Ovid. And | 
(Finally. ) Its beauty I take to ariſe from the rapid 


run of the preceeding Feet, correſponding to the 


warmth and hurry of the Thought expreſſed ; which 
does not give us time to ſtay at the Ceſural Pauſe, as 
a long Syllable would, but carries us ſwiftly on, over 
the uſual reſting place, almoſt without topping to 


the end of the Line. 


But this I ſubmit to the Judgment of thoſe to whoſe 
province it more properly belongs, and who have more 
leiſure for ſuch kind of critical Diſquiſitions. . 


But to return from this Digreſſion. 
Ih ) With regard to Engliſh Verſe. | 


- The Cæſura is as neceſſary in Engliſh Hacks 
as it is in Latin Beraters, and hath many Va- 
riations, : 


e. 


In 


T1 


In Verſes of ten Syllables, the Cæſara is regularly 
on the fourth, in thoſe of twelve on the ſixth; but 


F- Verſes of eight Syllables and under have no Cefura. 


There is this difference between the Czſura in La- 


. tin and Engliſh Verſe, v2. that in the former it falls 
on the beginning of a Foot, in the latter on the end 


of it. 

Sometimes it falls on the end of the firſt F oot. e. g. 
O thou, who with ſurpaſſing Glory crown'd 1 
Moſt commonly it is at the end of the ſecond F oot. 
e.g 
Not 70 Aae js all the Art 1 know. 


Ip Sometimes on the laſt part of the third Foot. e. . g. 


Order i is Heav ns great Law; and this confeſs d — 


N | And ſometimes at the end of the fourth Foot. 45 g. 


And juſtify the ways of God to Man. 
Here then let it be obſerved. 
1. That there is the ſame poſſible Varian of the 


Cæſural Place in Engliſh as there is in the Latin He. 
* roicks ; but in the former it is actually varied much 
N oftener than in the latter. 


2. That the Ceſural Place in Heroick Verſe of ten 


Syllables, is for the moſt part at the end of the ſecond 


oo 


3. That the G Pauſe is moſt natural when it 
coincides with the proper ſtops or Points that diſtin- 


| wh the ſenſe of the Period. e. g. 


Hail, Univerſal Lord ! be bounteous il 
To od Us only Good. 


4. That | 


[ 40 ] 


4. That in Engliſh Verſe there are often many 
Cofiral Pauſes in one Line. e. g. 


Him firſt, Him midſt, Him laſt, and without end. 


5. That when the Cefura falls on the beginning or 
middle of a Word which ends with a ſhort Syllable, 


the Pauſe is always to be made at the end of that 
Word; becauſe it is unnatural to pauſe in the begin- 


ning or middle of it. Take a few Inftances.of this in 
the ſeveral Removes of the Czſura. 


O Faller what intends thine Hand ? ſte cr) d. 


| Here though the Czſura falls on the beginning of the 
Word Father, yet the Pauſe is not to be made till the 
laſt Syllable of it Is pronounced, Again, 


Whether with Reaſon or with Inſtinct bleft. 


Where the Czſural Pauſe is to be made after the Word 


Reaſon, though the Cæſura falls on the firſt 1 8 of 
that Word. Again, 


Our voluntary Service be requires. : 


Where the Cæſural Pauſe i 1s after the Word fra. 


6. The ſeveral Variations of the Cafura, together 


with the Stops, contribute no leſs than the diſpoſition 
of the Feet to diverſify the Verſe. Whence ariſes the 


vaſt Variety of Harmony in the Engliſh Heroicks ; 


which is more copious than that in the Latin, becauſe Þ 
the former admits not only a greater diverſity of Feet 
than the latter, but more frequent removes of the Cz- 


| = Pauſes. 


. The Caſura falling conſtantly « on the Garth 


Syllable in the Engliſh Pentameters or Heroicks, | © 
: creates a dull uniformity in the flow of the Verſc, Þ 


0 N "which 


2-0-3 
which: tires and offends the Ear; and eſpecially if 
there be the like uniformity in the Meaſure or Diſ- 
poſition of the Feet. Take for an Inſtance the fol- 


lowing Lines from Sir Richard Blackmore s Poem on 
the Creation, 


Sages remark, we labour not to ſhew 


The Will is free, but that the Man is 2 


in ; For what inligbten d Reas ner can declare 
| What human Will and Underſtanding are? 
| Again, 
be Since thou didi all the ſpacious WW, orld di Play, 
he Homage to thee let all obedient pay. 


Tel glitt ring Stars that dance their deftin'd Ring 
Sublime in Sky, with vocal Planets fing. 


rd Who does not obſerve (notwithſtanding their ſmooth- 
of gneſs) a dulneſs in the Movement of theſe Numbers; 
| occaſioned only by the conſtant return of the ſame 
| Meaſure, and the ſame diviſion of the Verſe ? The 
3 Numbers being almoſt all Iambic, and the Caſura 
8 e the fourth 9 88 
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auſe | 

Feet = - 07 the Tanbic Meaſure, both 222 and mixt. 
-: nM 7 | HE 1 Meaſures uſed in Engliſh Pee 8 

urth | 1 are principally theſe three. The lambic, Tro- 

icks, ebaic, and 3 15 
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. 
4. That in Engliſh Verſe there are often many 


8 Cafural Pauſes in one Line. e. g. 


Him firſt, Him midſt, Him laſt, and without end. 
p. That when the Czſura falls on the beginning or 


mille of a Word which ends with a ſhort Syllable, 
the Pauſe is always to be made at the end of that 
Word; becauſe it is unnatural to pauſe in the begin- 
ning or middle of it. Take a few Inftances.of this 1 in 
the ſeveral Removes of the Cafara. 


O Father what intends thine Hand? ſhe cry 4. 


Here though the Cæſura falls on the beginning of the 
Word Father, yet the Pauſe is not to be made till the 
luaſt Syllable of it is pronounced. Again, 


Whether with Reaſon or with Inflinet beſt. 


Where the Cæſural Pauſe is to be made after the Word 


Reaſon, though the Czſura falls on the firſt 1 858 of 
that Word. Again, 5 : 


Our voluntary Service he requires. 


Where the Cæſural Pauſe is after the Word . 


6. The ſeveral Variations of the Cefura, together 
with the Stops, contribute no leſs than the diſpoſition 
of the Feet to diverſify the Verſe. Whence ariſes the 
vaſt Variety of Harmony in the Engliſh Heroicks ; 


which is more copious than that in the Latin, becauſe 


the former admits not only a greater diverſity of Feet 
than the latter, but more e de removes of the Cæ- 1 
ſara] Pauſes. | 


The Cæſura falling 8 on the d 
Syllable in the Engliſh Pentameters or Heroicks, 


creates a dull . — in We fow of the Verſc, 


. | 88 which 


rd. 


tion 


Wo 


4 


urth 
icks, 
erſe, 


J/hich 


z ebaic, and * 


41 } 


which tires and offends the Ear; - and eſpecially if 


there be the like uniformity in the Meaſure or Diſ- 


poſition of the Feet. Take for an Inſtance the fol- 


lowing Lines from Sir Richard Blackmore's Poem on.--- 1 
the Creation. 


Sages remark, we labour not to ſhew 
The Will is free, but that the Man is ſo. 
For what inlighten'd Reas ner can declare 


What human Will and Ion ng are? 


Again, 


Since thou 2 all the Ha 77 orld 4 ply, 
 _ to thee let all obedient pay. 


Let glitt ring Stars that dance their deftin'd Ring 
Jain! in Shy, with vocal Planets fing. 


Who does not obſerve (notwithſtanding their ſmooth- ; 
| neſs) a dulneſs in the Movement of theſe Numbers; 

_ occaſioned only by the conſtant return of the ſame. 

| Meaſure, and the ſame diviſion of the Verſe ? The 
s Numbers being almoſt all Iambic, and the Czſura . 
3 Ras OE: the fourth Ns 5 


ther 
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| o FA Tanbic Meofere, both pure and mixt. =” 


Feet 5 


HE different Meaſures uſed in Engliſh "ED 
are principally theſe three, The Iambic, Tro- 


F . I. The 


— IE — — A 
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0 
7 
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L. The ann. 2 
I begin with this, becauſe it is by far the moſt 
common and confiderable ; being appropriated to Pſal- 


mody, and the Epic or Heroick Verſe. 


But though it is called Iambic Meaſure, it is not 


always made up of pure Iambics, but frequently ad- 
mits of all the other three diſſyllable Feet; which 
being ſkilfully mixt with the lambics, ſo: diverſify the 


Mealure as to give it a Variety and Harmony far be- 


yond what we find in the Latin Hexameters, which 
are confined to Dachs and Spondees. 


To illuſtrate this, I ſhall briefly reduce the Meaſures 


of this mixt lambic Verſe, in a few Inſtances extracted 
from ſome of our beſt Eogliſh Poets. Let the firſt 
Specimen be the following imitation of Adrian s dying 


Words addreſſed to | Hin Soul. 

Poor ll, pretty, falle Thing + 5 

| Mu We | 70 longer live | together ? 
: Ard ae | thou prune | thy tren bling ing. 5 
To ; take | thy Flight 5 thou know # | not hither; ? 


I. 8 
Th llama. Vir, | thy pleaſ ing F ah, 


7 Lies a 


| neglec'ted, al | forgot, 1 


And pen froe, wavjering, mellancholy, 


7 leu dread "ft | and hop'/f | thou know 5 | wot what. 
Line 


1] ; 
Line 1. Begins with a Spondee. The other Feet 
are all Iambics. And dwelling longer upon the firſt 
part of the Spondee than the laſt, (as here on the 
Word Poor.) hath in this place a peculiar elegance 
and propriety. For (according to what I have before 
obſerved) as ſome ſhort Syllables are Jeſs than a ſingle 
Time, ſo ſome long ones are more than a double 
Time; and, when {ct to Muſick, ought to be diſtin- 
: guithed accordingly, | 


Line 2. The firſt Foot is a ' Trochee, all the "ſt 


lambics; the Verſe eee with | a double Syl- 
able. 


Lines 3. and 4. are both pure lambics. 


Line 5. Is alſo all Iambic. In the beginning of the 
ſecond Foot two ſhort Syllables are put for one ; for 
being very ſhort, they are no more in Quantity than 
| one Time; and therefore this contraction makes no 
interruption in the Harmony of the Numbers, but 

rather ſweetens it, as before obſerved, Ch. vii. Obs. iv. 


Line 6. The Numbers in this are the ſame with 


thoſe in the firſt Line. The firſt a | Spondee, all the 7 
: reſt lambic, _ 3 


Line 7. All Tambics. In  R 8 of the 
third Foot there are two mort Times contracted into 
one; as in Line fifth, 


Line 8, 1s all pure lambie. 


5 - CHAP. 


ne 
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Remarks on 4s Various 72 ovements in the 


mixt 1 ambic wh erſe. 


a judicious combination of the Numbers; to which 


Remarks I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to refer, when 
I more particularly e examine ſome other lambic Mea- 
ſures, 


Remark I, 


ES begin a Line with a Trochee, and Iambie im- 
mediately following, (which makes the tetraſyllable 
Foot called Choriambic * Is beautiful, and wy e 
in our beſt Poets. e. 8. 


Daughter of Ged and Man, accompliſh 4 Eve, 
| | Milton, 


75 Pleaſures ile Sex, as Children Birds. purſue ; 


Brill out Pa Reath, but never out * View. 
Pope. 
| Remark II. 


A Byrrhic may poſſeſs any _ of the Verſe, ex- . 


eept the laſt. But wherever it is, it gives a briſk 
Movement to the Meaſure. 5 


Sometimes 


EF OR E J proceed to reduce any other kind 
of Iambics, it may be proper to remark ſome 
of the particular Beauties and Elegancies in the va- 
rious Movements of this fort of Verſe, ariſing from 


i 
2 
* 
* 
8 
a 2 
mn 4 
Pe 


Py 


1 


Sometimes the firſt Foot is a Pyrrhic, followed by 
an Iambic, which is a very quick Motion. e. g. 


That hrought me on a ſudden to the Tree 


07 interdified Knowledge : fair it from d, 
Mecy Jour to my Fancy than mY D 


| And 4 1 wandring look d, 


Sometimes the ſecond Post! is a Pyrrhic; and en | 
the reſt are Iambics the Movement 1 is very ſweetly ac- 
celerated. e. 6. 5 


4 Tront 6 the 2 0 bis Heart approves 
A Rebel to the wry King be bes. 
Pope. 
* A Pyrrhic 3 in the Place of the third F oot is very 
| agreeable. e. g. 


YT Witt thee converſng I lere. al 8 _ 
| | Milton. 


Charms 5 ac copting, by fubnitting fuchs, 


Yet bath her Humour moſt when fre 0025S. 
x BOS 

, The laſt Line i is an Inſtanct of the fourth Place 
| bing | era by a 1 8 wr 


Remark 
N | ; 62 A certain Writer on this Subject . — That two Syllables 
- | * placed together in the ſame Foot, which muſt both of Neceflity be - 
k pronounced ſhort, (i. e. @ Pyrrhic) will certainly deſtroy the ner 


** of the Verſe.” Obſerv. on Poetry, p. 131. 
| This is too Wii affirmed. For the Truth is, a pyrrbie judi- 
cCiouſly introduced, does ben improve the Harmony of the \ erle ; ; as 


S8 every good Ear from the oregoing Lines may judge. 


rr N ee rele os oo eee 


14 
| 
{ 
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14 Remark III. 


When the laſt Foot but one is a Spondee, the 

Movement is flow. But there is a peculiar force and 
elegance ſometimes in this diſpoſition of it: eſpecially 
when it falls on a very emphatical Word ; and is ſuc- 


ceeded by : an lambic, which 8 cloſes the Verſe. i 
| 9 
1 Whatever H Opec tes auſtere talk. 1 
Wi Night regain 4 
| Her old Pe ion, and inge Life. 
Bui all Ar , 5 
| Ponderi ng the Danger with deep Thought; and each (a ). 
5 Milton. . 
Remark. Iv. 
i 1 To begin the Line with a Spondee, ſucceeded i im- 
4B me e by a 7 cy and lambic, 1 is a N w_ 
i | thi 
9 02 2 Revenge, that 2 reduund—— A 
1 Sole Pledge / bis Obedience. | 
| * Imoge of mel, and dearer balf.. 2 
. e Milton, 
{| = : Remark ; /1 
[i 3 | „„ 1 . 1 | that 
Ca) The aforeſaid Author in the ſame Place obſerves == * That 5 x * 
"of e Syllable in the beginning of the tourth Foot, which is beſt pronounced | : F 
Bi „ long, renders the Verſe leſs perfect. — If he means, it renders the ks 
£28 Iambic Meaſure leſs perfect, he is certainly right; but if he means, it al- | © 
5 ways renders the Harmony of the Numbers leſs bertel, 1 une theſe Line: 
1 24 that * 18 _ wrong: - 5 | 


1 

Remark V. 
An Tambic Verſe ſhould regularly cloſe with an 
lambie Foot. But Milton frequently concludes with 
a Spondee : which, though it be ſomething anomalous, 
and may be conſidered as the ſame kind of licenſed | 
| irregularity as concluding a Latin Hexameter with two 
 Spondees, yet in ſome caſes it is not without its force 

and beauty. e. 8. g 


Here Love his golden Shaft employs ; boy lights 
His conſtant Lamp. 


| Reigns bere and revel not in the baght Smile ( b 
Of Harlots, 


And on their naked Limbs the firory Roof 


| Showr'd Roſes, which the Morn repair 'd, Jeep o on 

TK ou Oo „ 

: Milton, 
Remark VI. 

| The ſhort Not bert come in very agrecably after 
| the long Ned; 4 Þ. 


w 


. iſe Foo 4 with Peres too 2 41 to lol, 
W ith 2 much Spirit 1 be e 'er at caſe, „ 


nark i (b) Hare [ cannot forbear t to give n my Reader the Pleaſure of ob&ervieg 

I dhat moſt ingenious Improvement, which the late learned Critic, Dr. Ben- 
, hath propoſed to malze on this Paſſage. fl 
Not in the bought Smiles of Harlots.] © Here is very bad Accent ; 
| © which makes the Foot ſtumble and break its Knee. If he could have 
* "reviſed 1 it, he would have given it thus, or ſome other * 3 
| not in purchas d Smiles, 

n 
5 not in th bir'd Smiles.” 

Quantum eft Sapere ! 


1 

; : 
1 
1 
1 
5 
7 
o 


FE} 


With to much Wichneſ ever fo ve taught, 


. ith too much thi ning 70 bave common „ Thought. 


YOu 
Remark VIE. 
Sometimes a Line concludes not ungracefoll y with a 


| 33 . F. 


There i is a Cave 


Within the Mount of Ged, fa by bis Throne 


wel 10% thou halle 
The  Figh 8 
Save be who reigne abroe, none can "9 92 0 * 
Milton. 55 


[Remnck VIII. 
Toro Lines ſucceſſively ſhould not have 58097 U the 


fame Order of Feet, unleſs they have exactly the ſams 


Turn of Thought, and in that caſe it is beautiful. e. g. 


Where none admire, 'tis uſeleſs to excel ; 


Where none are 'e Beaus, 715 Vain to be a Bell. 
Pope 


But to ws the ſame king 4 difpobtion of Num- 
9 bers, and the ſame Cæſural Divifion for three or four 


Lines 


le 57 Dr. Pemberton thinks the Trochaic Foot in the fourth Place of this 


Line dero the ae and Werten would Have it thus. . 


Save ze who reigns OT 1 none refit. : . | 14. P- 1 132, 


But as the Word. zone requires a very ſtrong Emphati, it has a much 
ſtronger in the Place which the Author hath aſſigned it, than it has in the 


Place where the Doctor puts it; and expreſſes the Senſe in a more lively 
manner. And a good Author will always have a greater regard to che lite 


of his Expreſſion, than the ſmoothneſs of his Numbers, 


1 
Lines ſucceſſively is unharmonious, and tires the Ear 
with too much uniformity and ſmoothneſs (4). 
Remark IX. „ 
Though the moſt uſual and natural place of the 
Trochee be the firſt and third, yet it is ſometimes not 
inelegantly found in the ſecond and fourth. 


or wilt thou thyſelf 
Aboliſh thy Creation and unmake 


For him, what 75 thy glory thou haſt nad; 
But yet all is not done. Man diſobeying. 7 


Milton, B. iii. I. 2030 
O, unexampled Love |! 
Love no where to be found leſs than divine. 
Mall d up and down alone, bent on his Prey. 
„ : . ii. I. 41-44; 
1 And thereſore I can by no Means agree with the learned Anthor 
| before mentioned, That no irregular compoſition of Feet is by any 


ee means neceſſary to that Variety which is required in the longeſt Work. 
The change which will be made by the various breaking of the Feet 


« by Czſuras, dividing the Verſes after different faſhions by the con- 


4 ſtruction of the Sentences, continuing often the ſame Sentence, and 
even the ſame part of a Sentence, from one Verſe to another, are all 
that can properly be made uſe of for that purpoſe.” Id. p. 133. — 
If fo, all our beſt Poets hitherto have been guilty of great Inpropriety. 
And if we confine our epic Verſe in a large Work to the Iambic Foot 
only, I think it is not poſſible, notwithſtanding all the variations of the 
Czſura and Pauſes, to avoid, what he calls an inſipid Similarity. And 
of this, if I miſtake not, his favourite Poem, on which he hath obliged 
the Public with a very judicious Critique, is a ſufficient Proof. And Dry- 
aden, with all his ſweetneſs, is too often guilty of the ſame Fault. 


5 Remark 


|| 
. 
! 


„ 
Remark X. 


A Spondee may poſſeſs any place ; becauſe of all 
the Feet it comes neareſt to the Iambic : and there- 


fore we ſometimes meet with a ſhort lambic Verſe —— 
pars þ of all * e. g. © 


Him ſerve with Fear, bis Praiſe forth vel. 


Remark Xl. 5 
"Provide the Iambic Air and Movement prevail, 


and is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the Ear in any Verſe, 
that may properly be called an Iambic Verſe, what- 
ever heterogeneous Numbers be introduced into it. 

But when the Iambic Air is loſt by introducing too 


many Numbers of another kind, it is no eber 
lambic. N 


Ki XII. 


That which thous a Verſe out of the Iambic Air 
and Meaſure, is the admitting into it two heteroge- 


neous Feet together, without an lambic Foot between 
them. 


Two heterogeneous Feet are often admitted into 


4 lambic Line; and if an Jambic Foot be placed 
between them, the Meaſure is very well preſerved : 
but when two foch Feet are brought in, the one im- 


mediately ſucceeding the other, the lambic Meaſure 1 18 
then intirely overthrown. 


This will appear very plain by enn FER ſuch 8 
faulty Lines in Milton, who often brings in two hete- 
rogeneous Feet together, and ſometimes three, e. g. 


A | Ye ne ME TON. 


«+ bes — 


1 51 1 


i Vanquiter polo of bis vaunted hal. 


- The Sovereign Sentence that Man aul find grace 


All whe have their Reward on Rarth ; the Fruit 


15 On him who bad fool Jour s ache Fire. 


ww 


Interpreted ; which not long after EE 
| B. iii. I. 251. 145. 451, &c. 


It i 18 plain that theſe Lines are no kind of Verſe, 


and the reaſon why they are not, is now as plain. 


However we muſt, in this caſe, make an exception 


of two Spondees placed ſucceſſively, for the reaſon 
before mentioned, viz, the Affinity of that Number 
with the lambic. . 


n 


6 4 Redudtion * the mixt Tanbic Meaſure 


3 now to hay 83 of We thier | 
lambic Meaſures, Let vs take the three following | 


| Stanzas i in 5 Pope's Univerſal TO.” s.. 


F 1 | a am n right, | 0 7 track | my Heart 


Still in [the right E l 5 
0 2 N "0 - 


f Te” og te * l 2 
9 . 
eee err n * 


0 52 J 


_ 


I I | am n, | thy Grace | impart 
To find | that let rer Way. 
| Save me | alike | from fooliſh Pride 
And im pious Dl content, | 
At ought | thy Wiſ\dom bath deny'd, 
| 07 ought | thy Goodmeſs lent, 


Ti zach me | to feel | andlther”s Moe, 5 
To bide | the Fault Ife, 
That Meri 7 | to aebers frow, 

: T, bat Mercy ſhow | 70 we 
In theſe Numbers we may obſerve, 


(.) That the three firſt Lines in the firſt Stanza, 
and the firſt Lines in the other two, begin with a Cho- 
riambic, or a Trochee and Iambic immediately follow- 
ing. An elegance in the Iambic Meaſure which I have 
already taken notice of in Remark I. (2), And this 


(e) Dr. Pemberton aſſerts that — «« Though the Anapeftic Foot con- 


* tains the ſame Number of Meaſures (i. e. Times) with the Dactyl, and 

« the Trochaic with the Iambic; yet the Anapæſt is never uſed in Dac- 

_  tylic Meaſures, except in a very few Inſtances at the beginning of a 
$ Verſe ; NOR ARE TROCHAICS MXT WIT lawmBigs,” — Obſervations 

If he confines his laſt Aſſertion to the Latin and Greek Poetry it may 


0 


e true enough; but if he meant to comprehend alſo the Engliſh Poetry, 


{as he ſhould ſeem by Ser thus in the general, and by the Reaſon he 


immediately ſubjoins) I dare ſay he cannot read a Page in Milton, Pope, or 
Hung, or any of our beſt Poets, but he will find his Aſſertion contradic- 


| ted; as it is no leſs than four times in the compaſs of the Ave firſt Lines 
 kbove quoted. ... apron arora 


That 5 


3 
F 
FL. 
* 4 
* 
oo 
* 
* 


n f . ˙ -m ¾ Ü“ i a 


« dulge themſelves in eommencing their 
_ « Emphaſis, But ſuch Verſe labours in reality under a Dee, which is 
| * greateſt when the following Syllable alſo cannot be lengthened out.” Id. 
P. 130, 131, — But what he calls an Error and a real Defe#, I believe the 
Reader now ſees to be not only right but a real Beauty. 


E331 

being a quick Movement, a Spondee immediately 
following tempers it very gracefully. As in the firſt 
Line of the firſt Stanza ; and in this Verſe, 


Fancy | and Pride | ſeek Things | at ve Expence, 
I..) In the ſecond Line of the ſecond Stanza, two 
hort Syllables are contracted into one; of which we 
have had Inſtances already. „ 


(s3.) The two laſt Lines of the third Stanza begin 
with a Spondee. See Remark IV. 8 


(4.) Lines 


That which led the Doctor into this Miſtake, was an apprehenſion 
that this mixture of diſſimilar Feet would diſturb the equality of the 


} Movement, when the Verſes are ſet to Muſick, and meaſured per Arſin 
% Theſin, But our narrative five-foot Verſe (which is mixt -Iambic) 
is not deſigned for Muſick, And as for Pſalmodic Verſe, and Odes de- 


ſigned for Song or Muſick, the Meaſure indeed, in theſe, ought to be 


pure and unmixt. And I know of no advantage or uſe there is in being 
able exactly to beat the Time to the Numbers of the Verſe, nnlefs they 
* are to be ſung or ſet to Muſick. That would be but a trifling Ornament. 
And the advantage of thus diverſifying the Harmony of the Numbers, by 
a judicious mixture of them, ſuitably to the nature of the Subject, as the 
| modern Practice is, I think, is infinitely preferable. By which means 
ve have broke through the ſhackles by which the Poetry of the Antients 
was ſo much crampt, though falſly deemed by them an Ornament, viz. a 
| conſtant, heavy, dull uniformity of Meaſure ; which at once checked the 
| Poet's Fire and ſpoiled the Harmony of his Verſe, _ on 


In their Heroick Verſe indeed they were more at Liberty, For though 


| they were confined to two Feet, wiz. Day/s and Spondees, yet they were 
* free to mix them as they pleaſed. Whence aroſe all the ſweetneſs of 


Virgil's Numbers, and the force of Homer's. How unreaſonable then is 
it to endeavour to take away this advantage from the Moderns! to con- 
ine their Heroicks to one ſingle Foot, wiz. the Tambic, and to cenſure 


| the Introduction of others as a Defe&t | and that in oppoſition to all the 


beſt Authorities to the contrary ! As the forementioned Author does in 
the following Words, — “ As an Error in the Meaſure of the Verſe is 
© the leaſt offenſive towards the beginning of it, our Poets do often in- 

Verſe with a Syllable carrying 


1 54 1 
(40 Lines the firſt and laſt of the firſt Stanza 


have a Spondee in the laſt pine non one. dee Re- 
mark III. 

( 5. ) Line the third of the third Stanza hath a Pyrr- 

hic i in the ſecond place. See Remark Il, 


(6.) Of theſe twelve Lines there are bac three 
that are pure Iambics. VIZ. the ſixth, eiglth, TOS. 


: tenth. 


CH A HR < 3 


An Examination of Milton's Mumbers. 


F ET us next examine the Numbers in the firſt 
I fixteen Lines of Milton's Paradiſe lot; which 
contain almoſt all the various combinations of Feet 
| that are introduced into Eng gliſh Iambics : as a Speci- 
men of that liberty which 5 Author intended to take 
in his Meaſures throughout the Poem. 8 | 


—— v ww wo AN 


| of Man's | 2 Di obe dience. and | the Bur 
of that 1 arti dden Tree, 1 whoſe mar pal Toft 


; With Lof | f Eiden, 2 one greater Mon 


1 Reftore | 4. and | regain | the Bil fl 5 Sau, Pl 


Brought Death | Into | the W erld | and all | our 2 . 


e 
d 


irſt 
ich 


deet 
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„ 
Sing hea ab Muſe; | that on | the free 2 
of Hoteb s or | of Sina 2 | inftire my 
| That Shep herd * who 1 2 taught | the cho ſou Seed, 
ht the 4 Beginjuing bow | the Heav' ns | and Earth 
Roſe out | of Chaos 07 1% sion . 


| Delight | thee more | and Sijloa' s Brook | that fowd 
Fat by | the Oracle | of Ged ; | I thence _ 


> Irvoke | thy id 1 to my i alien roc. Song, 
= That with | no o middle Flight | intends | to far 


Above | u Aojpion Mount, | while it : purſues 15 


ww o=- 


Things unlattemptled yet | in Pro l or Ruine 5 


Here obſerve, 


| (1 That of theſe ſixteen Lines only o1 one is s pure 8 
lambic, viz. the eleventb, and in that there is a Con- 
traction of two ſhort Syllables into one in the Word 


om Www 


Shag. 


(2. That of theſe xteen Lines RTE two Couplets 


have juſt the ſame Meaſure, viz. the tenth and twelfth, 
(each of which conſiſts orderly of a Trochee, Iam- 
| bic, Pyrrhic and two Iambics ; which creating a 
rapid Movement, are ſucceeded, the one by a ſolemn 
pure Iambic, and the other by one that is nearly ſo) 
| and — the Fifth and ſeventh, which are lambic, 


with 


whoſe rapidity is very ageeeabiy. corrected * lambics. 


x: 56 ] 


with a Pyrrhic in the ſecond place. But a Line of a 


very different Movement is interpoſed, which prevents 
a dull uniformity. And this judicious mixture of 
Numbers, and change of Meaſures, is the true Source 
of that Pleaſure which the Ear finds in the flow of 
Milton's Verſe ; who varies his Feet, and diverſifies 
his Meaſures (either through Art or Nature) more than 


any one of all our Engliſh Poets ; and makes 1 it What 
he HOI cls. 


1 2 various-meaſir 'd 7 erſe. 2 
Parad, reg. B. iv. l. 256. 


(3. ) In the firſt Line two ſhort Syllables are Con- 


5 tracted into one, in the Word Diſobedience ; ; and ſince 
the Syllable ence is not one of thoſe very ſhort ones 
which eaſily admit of ſuch a contraction (it being na- 


turally long, and put for a ſhort one only as unac- 
cented) the Number is defective. But the ſame apo- 


| logy may be allowed Milton which is generally made 
for Homer, who hath alſo a falſe Quantity in the very 
firſt Line of his Liad, viz. that the Poet's Mind was 
ſo warmed. and. poſſeſſed with the Grandeur of his 
Subject, that he was. unattentive to the exactneſs of 


his Numbers. 


(a.) In the ſecond Line the laſt Foot but one is a 
E which is a flow Movement. See Remark 


III. 


(5. The third 18 begins wok a \ Spondes, Pyrchic, 
and Iambic, in order, which is a very agreeable Mea- 


ſure, See Remark IV. 


(6.) Line the fourth has a Pyrrhic i in the third place, 


dee Remark II. 
(7- ) The 
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1 and arangement of Feet as the fifth. 
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(7.) The fame may be ſaid of Line the fifth, where 
the Pyrrhic poſſeſſes the ſecond place. 


(8.) The fixth Line concludes with a Pyrrhic and 


two Iambics ; which is a ſweet and n Meaſure. 
Sce Remark II. 


(9.) The ſeventh Line hath preciſely the ſame kind 


But the inter- 
mediate Line being a very different Movement, ren- 


dee Remark 


(10.) The cighth Line hath a flame Movroment, the 


E firſt and third Feet being Spondees; but is very agree- 

| ably ſucceeded by two Lines whoſe Numbers are briſk 

| and flowing. But though the Movement in theſe twa 
| Lines have an equal rapidity, yet by varying the order 

BY © the Feet it hath no uniformity. And the rapid 


flow of the Numbers is ſeaſonably checked in the | 


eleventh Line, by a Series of Iambics. 


I believe no one that hath a taſte for Muſick can 


| | read theſe four Lines without finding his Ear pleaſed 
| with the Harmony of the Numbers, though he un- 
Þ derſtood not the ſenſe of the Words, 


11.) In the ninth Line the four firſt Feet are Pyrr- 


* — Iambics alternately, which! is a very * 
| Meaſure. See Remark II. 


(12,) Line the tenth begins with E ; \Choriambic ; 


* which Meaſure, if not too often uſed, is very beauti- 
| ful at the beginning of a Line. 


See Remark I 
The eleventh Line is pure lambic. 


The twelfth the ſame as the tenth. | 
— — —— The 
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The thirteenth is Iambic with a Pyrrhic in the 


0 middle. 


The founteenth begins with a 8828 Aud lambie 


See Remark II. 


In the fifteenth the laſt Foot but one is a ee 


which makes the Verſe conclude with a Choriambic- 


this is a peculiar Cloſe, but not unfrequent in Milton. 
See Remark VII. 


The ſixteenth Line gracefully concludes the Period 
with an Iambic Verſe, introduced with a Choriambic. 
Thus various are Milton's Numbers. And it is this 


juſt and judicious mixture of the ſhort Numbers with 
the long, and the quick with the flow, that compoſes 
the Harmony of his Verſe ; in which he is very happy 
at the ſame time that he appears very negligent. ; 


But this great Maſter of Poetic Numbers was not 


without his Faults, even in this very point in which he 
ſo much excelled ; nay, ſo negligent is he ſometimes of 
| his Meaſure, that he hath now and then ſo diſpoſed of 
bis Numbers as quite to deſtroy the form and ſtruc - 


ture of Iambic Verſe. e. g. 


bn their | triple | Degrees ; | Region, | to which 
J. v . 750. 


Every Ear will perceive this to be no Verſe; much 


leſs Iambic. And if you obſerve the order of the 
Feet, the reaſon is very obvious. The firſt is a Pyrr- 


hic, the ſecond a Trochee, the third Iambic, the 


fourth a Trochee, and the laſt Iambic. Now as the 
firſt three Feet are a Pyrrhic, Trochee and Iambic, in 
this order they make two Anapzſts ; and the Line 
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concluding with a Trochee and Iambic, makes the laſt 


Foot alſo an Anapæſt. And there are wanting only 


two ſhort Syllables at the end of the third Foot to 
make the whole Line 1 W Thus 


— _ a WW 


Þn their triple Degrees ; and the Regions, 60 which 


The rapid flow of Anapæſtics, is of all things moſt- 
contrary to the ſtately movement of Iambics. And 
the Line being a compoſition of theſe two contrary 


| Meaſures, and neither the one nor the other, it is no 


Verſe, but downright Proſe (). 
As Milton's Numbers are ſo various, and the Times 


of which they are compoſed fo unequal, it is impoſlible 
to meaſure or beat Time to them regularly per Ar/in 
ef Thefin, as we do thoſe Numbers that are pure and 
unmixt; that is, ſuch as compoſe the pure Iambic, 
: Trochaic, or Anapzſtic Meaſure. And for the ſame 
reaſon, they cannot with propriety be ſet to any one 


a piece of Muſick ; becauſe the air of the Mu- 


N tick muſt alter with the flow of the N umbers. 


TE ) Numerical F cet are introduced into » Pie and the proper Choice 


| and Arrangement of them is that which conſtitutes a {mooth and Rowing 
Stile, as will be ſhewn hereafter. And that which diſtinga iſhes the ſtruc- 


ture of Proſe Compoſition from that of Verſe, is not the introduction of 


contrary Feet, (as ſome have imagined : for that is fre quent in Verſe} but 
the introduction of contrary Meafures; ſo as to make it proper! y neither 
one Meaſure nor another ; as in the Inſtance Juſt 1 


H 2 >= CHAP. 
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£©-H AP. XV. 
| The Solution of a Poetical Problem: 


Shall conclude my Remarks on the lambic Mea- 
ſure with obſerving, that from the Principles be- 


fore advanced, we may be able to account for the pe- 


culiar elegance of that celebrated Diſtich of Mr, Den- 


ham's in his Cceper's Hill, which hath been rendered 
ſo famous by Mr. Dryden's propofing it as a ſort of 
Problem to exerciſe the Wits of Grammarians, to diſ- 
cover the true 3 of its ran 6 


Tho deep, | yet char 3| the gen l, yet | not dull; 
Strong wth out Rage ; | without 0 'erflowiing full. 


Mr. A ſuppoſes that all the admired Muſick 
0 theſe Lines ariſes from the free and unforced quan- 

tity of the dy! lables, the propriety of the Pauſes, diver- 

ſifying the grammatical ſtructure of the Sentences, 
tranſpoſing the order of the Words, and cloling the 
Couplet with the emphatical Word full; and then 
concludes, zf there be any other Myſtery i in theſe Lines, 
T own, it is beyond my ſeili to diſcover it (g). — Now | 


apprehend there is a further Myſtery in them, which 


indeed he was not aware of, ariſing from the order 
and quality of the Poetical Numbers; in the choice 
and diſpoſition of which, the Poet was extremely happy. 


For he hath introduced into theſe two Lines every one 


of the diſſyll able Feet ; the lambic and Pyrrhic in the 
firſt, 


(s) See Say's Eflays « on the "Harmony, Sr. of Numbers p. 15, 152. 


A a 


1 4 ] 

'Geſt, and the Trochee and Spondee in the ſecond. 
So that it hath all the advantage of Harmony which 
variety of Numbers can give it. Nor is he leſs happy 
in the diſpoſition of theſe Numbers. For in the firſt | 
Line, excepting the fourth Foot, they are all Tambics ; 
the Jaſt part of each falling not only on the accented 
Syllables, but emphatical Words, and thoſe in contraft 
| too, makes the found and the ſenſe moſt perfectly ac- 
cord. The fourth place is poſſeſſed by a Pyrrhic, 
| which is always an agreeable Movement, See Re- 

mark II. 1 


The ſecond Line begins we a Trockee ; which 
gives Motion, as it were, to the River; but! is imme 
diately checked by the Spondees and Jambics that 


alternately follow. So that the ſtately flow of the 


| Numbers expreſſes that of the River they deſcribe. | 
And the Sound is ſtill an Eccho to the Senſe. 


In a Word then, the beauty of this Diſtich conſiſts : 


| in two things, vis. the Elegance of the Stile, and the 


| Harmony of the Verſe. — The Elegance of: the = 
| ariſes from the tranſpoſition of the Words, the 

N priety of the Pauſes, and the contraſts of the Deſcrip- 
tion; and the Harmony of the Verſe ariſes from the 
= variety and diſpoſition of the Numbers, happily adap- 
| ted to the emphaſis of the Words, and the nature of 


the Subject; as I have juſt ſhewn. And this 1 take 


| to be a true Solution of this Poetical Problem, which 
there needs no other Aadipus to unriddle, han a little 


inſight into the Power of N umbers and the Principles 
| of Verſe. - 


ö So much for the Engliſh lambics. both pure and 
mixt, The next Mealure I ſhall conſider "WH 
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II. HE Trochaic. 


This Meaſure conſiſts of all Trochees, 
„ with a ſupernumerary long Syllable at the end of the 
J. Line, without the admiſſion of any other Feet. As a 
| : Specimen of this, take the following Lines, 


x 

=o Bly with | Senſe, with | Tomper | bp, 

1 Wi 72 | ger thy | Lips pref F/ des, ns . 1 

Virtue : guards thy | gen "rous | reel, — 

= Kindneſs | al thy Action | guides 
II. 


|| . Ev 0 Me, | Bliſs i 15 | mine, 

| | | 5 7 Ev ry Female | Grace i is [ thine, 
Cha Del portment | artl fi | Mein, 

_ | ” Converſe | facet, and | Heart Here. 

1 . 

ll | Sinks ” | Seal with | gloomy [ Pain 5 


See, fre | ſmiles, tis | 2 again. 
Swell 
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1 
Swells a a [ Paſſo ion E my | Breaſt ? 1 
Hark, ſhe | ſpeaks, and | all i is | reſt. "4 ö 
IV. 6 
Of: a as | Chuds my | Path 0 er ſread, 
| Doubtful where my | Steps foould | tread, 
She with | Fudgment s Hau | Roy, | 


Marks and | haute the 1 better | Wa ay. 
Fitzoſborn's Letters, 


b 8 the Lines of the Stanza end with alter- 
nate Rhime, and the firſt and third Line WR 2 
. double one. e. 8. 


2 tis | Jy ” | wand a ; | Lover, 


How much | more 40 [give him | caſe 
W ben this [ Paſo on | We if cover, 
0, bow | pleng i tis to | ple! 
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C-H A F. XV. 


Obſervations o on the W M, leaſure. 


S N this kind of Meaſure we my make the Toy: 


lowing Obſervations. 
Obſerv. I. This fort of Verſe being uniform and 


Pure, is capable of being exactly meaſured by the mo- 
tion of the Hand per Ar/in er Then; and _ be kt ; 
to Musck! in 7 * Time, . g. ä 


0 


2 3 2 —— 
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1 am not concern'd to know What to-morrow Fate will "= 


* 
* 


149 


L e TOES: . * 3 I 


| 'Ti is enough hat 1 can by . 2 7 , tray, | 


e II. This Verke admits of no Feet but vo. 


chees; eſpecially not an Iambic, which having a direct 


contrary Movement, interrupts the run of the Verſe 


very diſagreeably. e. g. 


Then if baply Midnight Death 2 
3 my Fleſh, and flop my Br cath, 
Net to-morrow 1 all _— 


Heir to the bot Part of me: 
= = = This 
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This laſt Line is not pure Trochaic ; for the ſecond 


Foot being Iambic, throws it quite out of its proper 


Meaſure. 


Obſerv. 11. Sometimes we find two ſhort Times 
put for one; which muſt always be conſidered as a 


defect in this Meaſure, For though the Iambic Mea- 
| ſure admits of a great mixture of other Feet, as hath. 
been already ſeen, yet Trochaics and Anapæſtics do 


not, as every Ear will determine. e. g. 
O the ſoft delicious View, 


Ever charming, ever new ! 
Greens of various Shades ariſe 


 Deck'd with Flowers of various Dies: 


Allys i in winding Alleys bft ; 
925 Fountains playing thro the T; res, 


5 Give Cala fo the tf ing Breeze. 


Roſamond. | 


2 In as fat Lins,” the 1 and third Syllables are 
both ſhort, and to preſerve the Meaſure muſt be con- 
tracted into one ſhort Time, which interrupts the flow 
| of the Verſe. The Meaſure therefore would be more 
pure if the Words had been a 


Ways i in ; winding War are 2 
Obſerv. IV. Sometimes a 8 ſhort Quan- 


* tity is found in the beginning of the Line ; which, 
though it be a defect, yet is not ſo obvious or ungrate· 


ful as the other, e. 8. 


1 Fountains 
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 Fountarns þ/aying through the Trees, 


Give Crolneſt to the paſſing Breeze. 


In this laſt Line you ſee the Meaſure is compleat with- 
out the Word [Give]. And though the Senſe requires 
it ſhould be pronounced diſtinctly, yet the Verſe re- 
quires it to be pronounced ſo quick and low as ſcarce ö 
to be diſcerned, which ſhews it to be a defect. Ad 

therefore it were better hos, 


|  Sweetly coil the paſſ ing Breen. 
Whereby the ſame Senſe and Meaſure are preſerved, ” 
Obſerv. V. There is too much uniformity in this 


kind of Meaſure to make it long pleaſing ; and there- 


fore it is never uſed in a long Work, or in any Subje 5 
that requires the Solemn or Sublime; to which the 


mixt lambic is peculiarly adapted. It is moſt ſuitable to 


Sonnets and Subjects of Amuſement; and to the taſte 


of Children, who are not ſo apt to be offended with ö 


the jingle of Sounds or identity of Numbers. 
Obſerv. VI. As a Trochee | is the reverſe of an 1 0 


| bic Foot, ſo the Trochaic is directly oppoſite to the 
Iambic Meaſure. This being ſtrong and maſculine, 


and that weak and languid; as all thoſe Meaſures are 


that move from a long to a ſhort Quantity, 


Obſerv. VII. Under the Trochaic Meaſures may be 
comprehended the Anacreontic Verſe, This is uſually 
divided into Stanzas, each Stanza containing four Lines 
which rhyme alternately to each other; and every 
Line conſiſts of three Trochees and a long Syllable. 


g. f. 
| 1 dagſe | 


0%] 
I. 


Ceaſe, Trelawne, ceaſe to teize me, 
Mirth and Muſick are but vain; 
Mine and Laughter now diſpleaſe me, 

And wt Rules — my Pain 8 


_ Theſe are oo all out of Seaſon, 
Empty, trifling, pert and dull; 


8 Ceaſe then, Peter, ceaſe to reaſon, 
Left thou prove tbe aa Fool. 


III. 
So Could thou teach me to deſpi/* ber, 
Peas d Td liſten to the Sound, 
Fle what boots it to be wiſer 2 
Since 1 Precepts falſe are found. 


The Rules to be obſerved in compoſing this kind 
of Verſe are theſe following. (I.) Not a ſingle un- 
neceſſary Expletive is to be admitted. (2.) The firſt 


and third Lines ſhould conclude with double Rhyme. 
(3.) There muſt not be one ſtudied Phraſe, simile. 
| or far-fetched Expreſſion; but all ſhould be ſmooth, 
| ealy and harmonious, and the Words follow each 
| other in the ſame natural order as in common con ver- 


ſation, (4. ) Frequent repetitions of the ſamę Word, 


it natural, is very gracetul. (Laſh.) The Ode ſhould 


conclude with the ſame 'T hought, and almoſt in the 
lame Words with which it began. 


I 2 | 5 3 Obſerv. 
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„ 
Obſerv. VIII. This Meaſure, which is naturally 
ſoft, languid and flowing, is extremely well fitted for 


the deſcription of the moſt tender and melting Paſ- 


ſions either of Love or Sorrow; or of thoſe ſoftenings 


of the Heart that ariſe from a mixture of both: and 


eſpecially when the double and ſingle Rhymes, and 


the long and ſhort Lines are Tkiltully intermixt. e. 8 


On a Bank befide a Willow, „ 

Heav 'n ber Cov'ring, Earth ber Pills, f 
:1 Amynta /ighs alone ! 

From the chearleſs Dawn of Morning, 

Jill the Deus of Night returning; 


Singing thus ſhe made her Moan ; b 
5 « Hope is baniſb a, 


* Toys are vaniſp d, 
25 Dimon my velov'd 1 is gone I» 
| Dryden. 


c H A F. XVIII. 
of 1 Anapeſic Mere 


H E next kind of Meaſure (and the laſt . mal 
take Notice of) is the Anapæſtic. . 


Into this no Number can be regularly admitted, but 


the Anapcſi; a triſſyllable Foot having the two firſt 


Syllables ſhort and the laſt long. e. g. 


Young 


amm 


o 


I E | a > 8 — _ : * " 
— — — 6 n Wa * — 


1 J 
Trung Strphon, a Shep ler that lon | bad been Init 


= vu 


With th Charms | of fair <li $ Beauty and Wit, 


„ 


4 be # penny van dr d, fo ſuthe | bis * oft Pain, 


Met  anſtient Pala mon a ; neighbouring Swain. 


Thou art pen ue my Fi | ſaid the cler ful old Fw] . 


7 bat lan guiſhing Aſlpee betray: | thy fond Mind. 


| Such feb ang in ſeleret and baunting /be Grove 


wu w 


| Are lere Indications of being i in Love. = 
: Alas / T cry yd the Ye vuth, | my Diſeaſe | thou 2 found, 
But where F is the Balm 17 that. can cure | th deep Wound 2 : 


GH AP. XX 


| 7 Olfervationt on he Anaya or ” Dat 


M caſure. 


N this recite of Verſe I would obſerve, 
(u.) That it is ſometimes divided into Stanzas 


| 5 "IR Lines, cach containing three Feet with alter- 
| nate Rhyme. e. g. 


_ True 
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[ 70 b 

| True Love | n 7 : Soul | that s fer, | 
I beter than Longus or Art. 

Dias Stiles 116 Be the Ear, 


But Na ture mu 2 * ren the Heart. 
6 ) The long Metre of this kind of Verſe is beſt 


adapted to Catches, Tales and Sonnets, « or TO of 
Wit and Humour. t F. 


Tf cer in thy Sight T found , Apollo, 
Defend me from all the Diſaſters that follow ; 


From the Knaves and the Fools, and the Fops of the Tims, | 
From the Drudges in Proſe, and the J. riflers in Rhine. | 
From dull W Blockheads as ſober as Turks, 
And petulant Bards, wwho repeat their own Works ; 

From all the gay J hings of a dreſſing-room Show, 
From the Sight of a Belle, and the Smell of a Beau, 


0 3 ) When the N 18 very ſhort, conſiſting on]; 


of two Feet in the Line, with immediate Rhyme, 1 
is then proper to deſcribe a bold and martial Spirit, and 


expreſs indignation and F ury. e. g. 


' No, 7 | tis decreed | EE. 
| The Trai 2 Foal bled ; 5 
Ne Fear fall alarm 

N Pi ey diſarm ; ; 


* 


* 
In ny Roge | al be ſeen 
The Revenge | of a Queen, 


3 ns Roſamond, 


SE (4) Nothing i is more common in this ſort of Mea- 
| ſure than to drop che firſt Time of the firſt Foot; 
which makes the Line begin with an | Jambic inſtead 
eſt of an Anapzſt, 
« "= This can ſcarce be cated a defect, becauſe it does 


not at all offend the Ear: and being in the begin- 

ning of the Line, makes little or no alteration in 
the Time; which is eaſily ſupplyed by a ſhort Pauſe. | 
| Of this you have a Specimen in the firſt Foot of 
| each of the four firſt Lines juſt now cited. To ſee _ N 
| the difference which ſuch an Ellipſis makes, you i 
| may fill up the forementioned Feet in the following 

manner. 


me, 


**. 70, no. | trs decreed 


only = | 

phy | | | That the Trai er ſhall bleed ; 

5 Por no 9 Fear | ſhall alarm, 
And 10 o Pi ty di arm. 


5.) Sometimes a ſhort Syllable i is wanting i in the 
| | ide of a Verſe ; and then to preſerve the Time, 
| the Voice muſt dwell the longer on the panding = 
one. e. g. 


In Once 


72 . 
Once | on a Time | as old: 1 70 


a W- 


A Fri ar would need; L few bis Taknt i in Latin 5 


But Was as ſorely put ” 't 5 in the Mid} of a a Perſe 


| Becauſe [ be could find | 26 Word | 60 come pat in. 


lere you obſerve that the third Foot of the laſt 
15 5 Line i iS imperfect by one Time, or a ſhort Syllable is 
| RS wanting to compleat it. To compenſate which the 
Voice is obliged to reſt ſo much longer on the pre- 
ceeding Syllable [nd]. It is therefore an undoubted 
defect in the Meaſure ; which might be mended 
thus . F 
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15 15 Here alſo you may further obſerve, that che firſt Foot 
|| | of the firſt Line [.- Once] i is defedive by two ſhort 
Li . which is a Liberty ſeldom taken. 
[ = 46) There i is another kind of Metre in Anapee: 


D tic Verſe that is ſometimes uſed, and that is, when 
1 each Stanza conſiſts ,of ſix Lines, the third and laſt 
[| | containing each of them three Feet, and correſpond- 


1 ing with a double Rhyme, the other four containing 

|| | two Feet each with immediate 1 e. g. 

! = Since con jugal Paſſion 

_ +: 5 come | into Faſhion, 
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And Marlrioge F 2 | on the Throne i is, 
Lite Velnus 7 hae, 
Be fond | and be fine 
And Sir Truſ ty ſhall be | my / Adoats. 


| hitherto called, and reduced as Anapeſtic, may per- 


reduced to) the Dactylic Meaſure ; by only beginning 


| F oot. e. 8 | „„ 
| What | the? 7 have | Fil 60 complain, 
1 Ard the 1 Muſes my | Temples bave | crown 4: ? 


bon hat | the when they | bear my ſoft Strain, 
97 FF Ti be | Sifters fe | weeping and 2 

123 | Ab cola tis | all but i in | vain 

= | = by | Pipe and thy | Laure re fen; 


Thy 1 fair one inſlines to a | Swain 


V. boſe | Mafic ch i is | ſweeter than | thine. 


WY” indeed this Meaſure muſt be thus redaced 


b- when ſet to Muſick, in order to have the Hand or 


(7. But after all, this Meaſure, which 1 have 
haps with equal reaſon be called (and with equal eaſe 
the Foot at the firſt long Quantity, and joining the 


long Syllable at the end of the Line to the ſhort 8yl- 
lables that begin the . to N the FORE 


K | Foot 
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e F 
Foot down at the long Syllables, and when the Bar 
begins, as it always ought. e. g. 
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0403 As this Dactylie Meaſure i is confined to one 
kind of Number, and that conſiſting of two equal 
Parts, it ought moſt regularly to be ſet to that kind 
ol Muſick whoſe Movement correſponds with that of 
the Numbers; ; that i is, to Tunes of common Time, 
whoſe 


hs — 
[1 | — 


the 
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TH 1 


whoſe Bars confiſt of two equal Parts : as in the In- 
ſtance juſt above. However we often find it ſet to 
Tunes of triple Time, whoſe Bars conſiſt of three 
equal Parts; which, though it does not give a proper 
length of Time to the: firſt Syllable of the Foot, 
(which ought naturally to be held as long as the 
oF two) yet the Hand being down at the begin- 
ning of the Bar, and conſequently a ſtrong Emphaſis 
1 falling on the firſt Part of the Foot; this compen- 
F fates for that defect of Time, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes 
the Senſe of the Words, and makes the Movements 


of the muſical Notes and poetical Numbers INF well 
| accord, e. g. 
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Aud the Brooks in return of bis Pain, ran \mournfully murmuring by. 


80 much * the 3 different Meaſures of which 
the Eoglich . conkits ; ; to one or other of which 
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(however various be the Metre) almoſt all kinds of 
Engliſh Verſe may be reduced. And ſome Odes de- 


ſigned for Muſick (in order to — the „ 


introduce them all (b). 
I ſhall. trouble the Reader with no tu cher Particu- 


lars. What hath been ſaid, I hope, will give him a 
diſtinct Idea, though not a perfect Knowledge of 


(what hath been ſo little attended to) he Power of 
Numbers, and the Principles of Harmony in Poetic 


i cots Which was the Dog of this r. | 


th ) It were beſide my Deſign to ſpeak here particularly of the ſeveral _ 
ſorts of Engliſh Poetry, as divided into Heroic, Paſtotal, Elegy, Satire, 
Comedy, Tragedy, Epigram and Lyric. Let it ſuffice to obſerve that their 


diſtinguiſhing Characters are theſe ; of Heroic, Gravity; of Paſtoral, 
Simplicity ; of Elegy, Tenderneſs ; of Satire, Sharpneſs ; of Comedy, Hu- 
mur; of Traged Y, Tauben; ; of — * * of — P n. 
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| 1 &x intended for the Benefit of thoſe, . | 
| 15 bn whoſe Province calls them to em- 1 


| #22338 ploy much of their Time and 

ce 3 in Compoſition; - and to 

engage their Attention to one Branch of 
that Art, which, though cultivated with 
| great. aſſiduity and: exaRneſs by the An- 

I ticats, is but little known to many, and 
| much neglected * moſt of the Moderns. 


What 1 mean, is a critical Regard to the 8 
ſtructure of their Periods ; or ſuch a Care 
in the choice and diſpoſition of their Words 
as will give them that agreeable Flow which 
| the Antients called  Rhythmus : the Har- 


a mony | 


. FI 
mony of which every good Ear perceives, 
but the Principles from whence it flows, 


the Rules on which it depends, and the 


Way. to acquire it, very few have any Know- 


| ledge of, or Concern about, - 


And it is really ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that 
our modern Rhetoricians ſhould lay fo lit. 


tle Streſs upon a Thing which the antient 


Orators conſidered as ſo important. The 


true reaſon of which 1 believe is this; it 


is generally looked upon as one of thoſ 
minuteneſſes of Stile which are below the 
notice of an elevated Genius, or at leaſt 
would be too dull and dry a Study to be 
reliſhed by Perſons of a refined Taſte; and 
ſo the whole Buſineſs is left to the Ear, 
by which the Writer is led, and the Rea- 
der judges, at random. But to this caſe 
is applicable that well known and juſt Ob- 
ſervation, Ea parva non ducenda ſunt, fine 


quibus magna conſiſlere non poſſunt. Thoſe 


Things are not to be counted little or un- 


| neceſſary, without which great Things can 


never be attained. Otherwiſe the Elements 
of all Languages, and the Rudiments of all 


Sciences, may be counted low and — 


6 r 


9 
* 


It is the connection which theſe Things have 
with greater, that gives them their Impor- 


Y tance, and a claim to our Attention. Which 


is all the Apology I ſhall make for any thing 


| which may be thought minute or oy in che 


h Eſſay. 


But however dull or difficult fich a a Study 
may appear to the Reader at firſt, I am well 


ftisfied, that as ſoon as he comes to make a 
little Progreſs in it, he will be fully con- 


vinced that the Pleaſure and Importance of 


| it are more than equal to all the Pains he 
| took to attain it. And of this let one who 
| is very well verſed in this Subject be Judge. 


— „ Many Writers (ſays he) both in Verſe 


| © and Proſe, have been very exact in their 
choice of Words, elegant and adapted to 


* the Subject; but being. deſtitute of a juſt 5 


Ear, run into diſſonant and jarring Mea- 
| © ſures, by which they loſe their Labour. 
| © and ſpoil the whole. Their Productions 
| © are unpleaſant and nauſeous to the Rea- 
| © der, Others, though {o unlucky as to chuſe 
| © mean and yulgar Words, yet by arranging 


* them 1 in a melodious Manner, have given 


Ka furprifing Doty to their Diction. The 


W ruth 
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Truth i is, the poſition of Words ſcems to 
bear the ſaine proportion to the choice of 


them, as the Words themſelves have to 


the Sentiments. As the fineſt Sentiment 


is cold and languid when not clothed with 
the Ornament of beautiful Language, ſo 
the invention of the moſt pure and elegant 


Expreſſions will have ſmall Effect, unless 
vou add an harmonious Compoſition (a). 


t would be too dull a piece of Criti- 
ciſm (as the ſame Author obſerves) for the 

gener lity of Readers, to conſider the na- 
ture, formation and ſound of the different 
Vowel, their junction with Conſonants, 
and the formation of Syllables ; the aue : 


length and ſhortneſs of theſe, And what 


02 ) See Geddes on the Compoſition of the Antients, p. £ = 


Pronunciation is proper to they « and to 
define their Numbers would appear Scho- 
laſtic, and downright Pedantry to a Mo- 
dern, who loves his Eaſe too much to be 
«© fettered by ſuch Rules. But this is cer- 
tain, that he who is wholly unexperienced 
in a Theory of this kind, and never took 
the trouble to reflect on it, cannot poſſibly 

-- 1-06 be : 
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« be Maſter of a beautiful Stile : he writes 
ce at random, is guided by no Rule in his 
C Compoſition, and knows nothing of the juſt ' 
| © Meaſures and Cadency of Language (% || 
| — And again, What ever renders a Period i 
| © ſweet and pleaſant, makes it alſo grace- y 
„ ful; a good Ear is the Gift of Nature 'þ 
« it may be much improved, but not ac- 

% quired by Art. Who ever is poſſeſſed of 
| © jt, will ſearcely need dry critical Precept? 
| © to enable him to judge of a true Rhyth- 
| © mus, and Melody of Compoſition : juſt _ 
Numbers, accurate Proportions, a muſical — || 
| © Symphony, magnificent Figures, and that 
| © Decorum which is the Reſult of all theſe, 
. Uniſon to the human Mind; we are 
| *© fo framed by Nature that their Charm > 
| © irrefiſtible /c).” UNE: os 
Lt this then the k Far is a better Judge than 


* — eee le Ne Nl * N 3 — {pe 
> 


55 | Guide ; ; it will much eaſier determine what 
1 true OG. is (a), than teach us how 
, . N o 


(8) Id. p. 18, 26. 


8 (e Id. p- 10, 11. 0 
fa) Et tamen omnium le ie at previtatum in ſonis, ficut _ 
4 | acutarum graviumque vocum, Judicium ipſa natura in auribus noſtris 8 


cCollocavit. — Aures enim, vel animus aurium Nuntio, naturalem 
quandam in ſe continet vocum omnium Menſionem. Cic, Orater 
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to attain it. But as Tully ſomewhere tells 


us, that the Laws of Verſe were originally 
invented, by reflecting upon, and attending 
to, that order and poſition of Words and 


Quantities which were moſt pleaſing to the 
Far, ſo all the Rules for attaining a true 
Rhythm i in Proſe Compoſitions have the ſame 


Original. And by conſidering what it is 
that the Ear moſt approves, Laws are in- 


vented, and Rules contrived, for acquiring 
ſuch a Stile ! in writing, which at once con- 
veys Pleaſure to the Ear and Improvement 


to the Mind; by which we are to judge of 
all Compoſition in e whether of Verſe 
or Proſe. 
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1 | * een G was held i in 
A Nes great Eſteem among the beſt antient Wri- 


5 N ES en, eſpecially about the time of Cicero. 
| 23 Thcrates, who is univerſally admired 


EXEXE x for his Numbers, obſerving the Effect 
| which they had upon the Mind in Leit. is ſaid to be 


the 
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the firſt that introduced them into Proſe; ; which he 


n thoſe Rules in his Proſaic Compoſitions. 


to Thraſymachus, who was before Tſecrates, and partly 
to Gorgias, who was his Cotemporary but Senior ; 


Stile, as Men generally are of their own Diſcoveries ; 
and ſays, that Jſecrates only improved upon their 
Thoughts, moderated the Numbers of which they 


; its proper Standard (4) 


certain duc to the Greeks ; © and it does not appear 
« to have been obſerved by the Romans till near the 
7 

_« yniverſally received: the antient and leſs numerous 
« manner of Compoſition had ſtill many Admirers, 

ce who were ſuch Entbuſi. i to Ag as to 0 
« their very Defects (6) 


ſured Cadence as well as Verſe.(c) ; and the effential 
difference between them, was no longer that which is 


rio, or that the one was confined to Meaſures and the 
other left at liberty; but that the Meaſures in Protc 
were more looſe and various than thoſe i in Verle. 


 differunt ab Oratoribus ; Numero wvidebantur antea-maxime et * nunt 


: * Oratores Jan 2 numerus chi. Ge in Oratore. 


1 2 1 
probably effected by reducing them to Rules, and by 


But Cicero attributes the invention of them partly 


who were both exceſſively fond of this ornament of 


were ſo laviſh, and reduced that kind of Writing 0 


The invention of this Att then is an Honour for 


Time of Tully. And even then it was by no means 


| oF; 


However it ſoon made its Way among them 3 and 
Cicero obſerves, that in his time Proſe had its mea- 


contained 1n the old Definition of ſoluta et ¶tricta Oro- 


Nor 
a) Cie. Orat. 8 Tom. 1. P. . 33 . 
9 b) Fitzoſborn's Letters, Let. 24. 

fe] Nam etiam Poetz Juæſtionem attulerunt, Quiduam oe i illud quo ip | 


* 
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* 
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Nor did that great Orator himſelf think this Art hs- 


neath his Notice He wrote upon it, and very happily 


ſerved himſelf of it. By the Power of Numbers, 


united with that of Reaton, he confounded the auda- 


cious Cataline, and ſilenced the eloquent Herten/us, 
His perſwaſive Art would have loſt its Force without 


the help of the Rhythmus, and all Demoſthenes's Thunder 
have failed him, had it not been hurled in Numbers (d). 


Longinus, who writ two Treatiſes on harmonious 


: Compoſition, which are now loſt, makes it a Branch 


of the Sublime; and affirms that, © it hath not only 


| © a natural Tendency to perſwade and pleaſe, but to 
3 inſpire us, in a wonderful Degree, with a generous 
* Ardor and Paſſion (e); attributing the fame Ef- 
- fect to it as to Muſick: "and illuſtrates its efficacy by 
a well choſen Inſtance out of Demoſtleness Oration de 
Corond. And how much this very Art which he re- 
commends, contributed to make his Writings an ex- 
_ ample of that Sub/tme they deſcribe, every one of oy 
X Taſte and Judgment will eafily ſee, 


This Subject hath been handted with great nicety 


and refinement by Demetrius Phalareus, Dionyſius of 

Halicarnaſſus, and Quintilian; eſpecially the two laſt 
(the former of which lived about fifty, and the latter 

about an hundred and fifty Years after Cicero) have 


made many curious Obſervations upon it; ſome of 


which I ſhall hereafter make uſe of. And the Engliſh 
Reader would be really ſurprized to ſee with | what 


1 4 j Quai Vero alters fuerit Demoſthenes : eujus n non tam e, fol 


Mina la, 2 numeris contorta ferrentur. Cic. Orat. ad finem. 
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exactneſs they lay down Rules concerning Times, 
Feet, and Meaſures, in Proſe as well as Verſe; and 


of the Compoſition. 


ſolution of the Roman Republick, this Art began to 


crificed the Strength and Energy of their Diſcourſe to 
the Harmony and Cadence of their Language. Pliny 


Writers in his time, who boaſted that their Compo- 
ſitions were ſo ſtrictly numerous, that their Hearers 
might even beat Time to their Meaſures, And it ſhould 
ſeem that in Tully's time this Matter was carried to 


Numbers, that it was made a Queſtion, wherein they | 


_ otherwiſe it had never been ſo much ſtudied, recom- 
mended and practiſed by all the eat Orators among 
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bow nicely they examine and anatomiſe Sentences, 
Words, Syllables, and even Letters, to find out the 
molt ſoft and pleaſing Sounds to a ve the e ; 


It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that after the dit. 


be perverted by being too much admired. Men grew 
exceſſively fond of the numerous Stile, and readily ſa- 


the younger often complains of this contemptible Af: 
fectation. And Quintilian ſpeaks of certain Proſe - 


exceſs; ſince even then the Orators dealt ſo much in 


differed from the Poets. 


But this was a manifeſt abuſe of the Art ; which 
in itſelf is ſo far from being effeminate, that it not only 
adds grace but ſtrength to the Powers of Perſwaſion : 


the Antients. 


However it muſt be owned, that if the Antients 
carried this Matter to an extreme one Way, the Mo- 
derns have run into as great another. If tbey too much 
admired this Art, theſe too much neglect it. Harmony 
in Proſe-Compoſitions un now to be little under- 


ſtood 


ſeem concerned for nothing elſe. 


TT 1 
ſtood ; and the Principles from whence it flows ftill 
leſs. Many modern Writers, and thoſe of no incon- 
ſiderable Name, are fo very incurious in this Point, 
that provided there be Grammar and Sentiment they 
As if a graceful. 
Stile did not ſhew a fine Thought to as much Advan- 
tage as a decent Dreſs does a fine Gentleman. Intrin- 


| ſick Excellence will not excuſe a negligent Slovenlineſs 


in either. Hence it is (as Dionyſius (F) obſerves) 

that we fee the Language of one Writer low and 
creeping, of another mutilated and broken, of another 
ſhamefully coarſe and deformed ; which is owing not 
altogether to an ill Choice of Words (as ſome are 


apt to think) but oftentimes to a meer Neglect of 
| Numbers; 
| rectified with regard to ſome particular Periods, only 
| by the Omiſſion or Tranſpoſition of a ſingle Word. 


and which perhaps might be entirely 


I would not however in what I fay be thought 
to prefer the Beauty of Elocution to that of Senti- 
ment; which laſt is as much preferable to the firſt, 
25 a Jewel is to the Caſket that contains it. But 
why may not a precious Stone be well poliſhed and 


| well ſet? And who is not ſenſible of its luperier Luſtre 
when it is ſo? 


Several Writers have taken Notice of this Defect 
in our modern Compoſitions. Dr. Pemberton ſpeak- 
ing of the Numbers in the Greek and Latin Ton- 
gues fays, © that theſe Meaſures were of ſuch Effi- 
75 cacy in thoſe Languages, that the adjuſting their 


Periods to ſome. agreeable Rhythmus or Move- 


ment, by an apt Succeſſion of long and ſhort 
8 2 8c Syllables, 


(f) Ois de 1 27 ,r Mpavorn: Tels phrues cl pv. ra ved, of 4 
MN Nh el de Gam uu 210% C 1 4popota N £ Sir 
u Tos fp Dionyſ. Halicarn, de trudl. Orat. Sect, xviii. 
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ec syllables, was conſidered in Oratory 


r reer 


I 6 ] 
as an Art of 
e great Importance towards the Perfection of Elo- 


te quence. In our Language this ſeems to be ſcarce 
= 


© thought of; though perhaps, what we common- 
ce ]y call Smoothne(s of Style is in Part owing to 
& 


ſomething analagous; namely, 


Another Author, who for his numerous Stile is 
one of the firſt among the Moderns, and, I think, 

ſecond to few of the Antients, juſtly obler ves, Ke that 
among the principal Defects of our Engliſh Ora- 
tors, their general Diſtegard of Narmony has, I 
« think, been the leaſt oblerved, It would be . 
60 juſtice indeed to. deny that we have ſome Perform- 
« ances of this Kind among us tolerably Muſical ; 
„ but it muſt be acknowledged at the ſame time, 
de that it is more the Effect of Accident than De: 
* fign; and rather a Proof of the Power of our 
« Language than che Art of our Orators” One 


probable Reaſon which he aſſigns for this Neglect 


is, „that poſſibly that Strength of Underltanding 
, and Solidity of Reaſon, which is ſo eminently 
4 Our national Charadterifick, may add — 


to the Difficulty of reconciling us to a Study © 


« this Kind; as at firſt Glance it may ſeem to ad 
* an Orator from his grand and principal Aim, and 


* tempt him to make a Sacrifice of Senſe to Sound; * 


—— In Reply to which he adds —— “ that Tully 
c 2 4 "Svintilion, thoſe great Maſters of numerous 


& poſition, have laid it down as a fixt and in- 

 _ tble Rule, that it muſt never appear the Ef- 

3 of Labour in the Orator; that it is the high- 
«ell 


(s) Obſervations on 8 Sect. 12. 


ſuch an arrange- 
„ ment ot the Words whereby the Syllables follow 
one another with a free and ealy Cadence (g). 
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« eſt Offence againſt the Art to weaken the Ex- 
te preſſion in order to give a more muſical Tone 
« to the Cadence; that the tuneful Flow of the 
| « Periods muſt always ſeem caſual; in ſhort, that 
no unmeaning Words are to be thrown in merely 
e to fill up the requiſite Meaſure, but that they muſt _ 
ſtill riſe in Senſe as they improve in bound 1 
{ Which Rule is here very happily exemplified in the 

very Words that deſcribe it. 

Others have imagined that our Language i. is not 
capable of being refined and beautified in this Man- 


* 


* 


1 


ner. The free Language we ſpeak (ſays an inge= 


« nious Author) will not endure ſuch refined Regula- 


« tions, for fear of Incumbrance and Reſtraint. _ 


Harmony indeed it is capable of to a high Degree, 
« yet ſuch as flows not from Precept, but the Ge- 
« nius and Judgment of Compoſers. A good Mar 
e is worth a thouſand Rules; ſince with it the 
« Periods will be rounded and ſweetened, and the 
Stile exalted, ſo that Judges ſhall commend and 
| © teach others to admire; and without it, all En- 
« deavours to gain Attention ſhall be vain and In- 


| « effetual, unleſs where the Grandeur of the 


| © Senſe will atone for rough and unharmonious Ex- 


preſſion (i).“ 


But in what Senſe our Language is capable of 
| Harmony to a high Degree, and yet will not en- 
| dure thoſe Regulations that are neceſſary to it; or 
how it can flow from the Judgment of the Com- 
poſers without ſome Rule to direct that Fudguant 
(for Judgment — ſome Rule to judge Th! > 

0 
(4) Fitzoſborn Letters. Letter: 24» 

(i) Smith's Notes and Obſervations on Lengone p. 1 83 83. 
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worth a thouſand Rules. 


E n e ay wept e 


Tx7 


do not very U conceive.— A good Ear is 


Muſic. But an Acquaintance with the muſical 


Notes and Chords, and the Rules and Principles of 
Harmony is notwithſtanding neceſſary to make a 
good Muſician. If we are to have no Rules, what 
muſt they do that have no Ear? And the beſt Ear 
may ſometimes receive very our Correction from : 


a Ss 


In ſhort, this learned Author muſt mean, either 


that the Rules relating to numerous Compoſition 
ſo accurately laid down by the Antients, are not 


applicable to our Language; or if they are, there 


is no need of them. But which ever of theſe he 
means (for he does not expreſsly ſay which, but 
ſeems to intimate both) the dire& contrary, 1 be- 
lieve, will appear to the Reader in the Sequel of 
this Treatiſe. The Deſign of which is to ſhew, that 
the Rules and Principles of this Art, which was ſo 
much the Study and Admiration of the Greek and 
Roman Writers, are as applicable to our Language 
as to theirs, and in what Manner they are to be actually 


applied in order to improve the Harmony of Proſc- 
88 - 
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The Mature and Quality F | imple um- 
bers or Feet, JO" — 


T H E fimpl Feet are : theſe following. 


Feet of two Syllables. 
Pyrthic 
3 
' Troches .. 
Spende — 0 


Feet of three Syllble 


Tribrachys — 
: Dacty 5 2 5 
ee tn 
 Anapeſt wo 


N TE Bacchic | e 


| Palimbacchic | . 
Moloſſus td) 


| Theſe Numbers, canfidered 1 in chondalves or un- 
connected with any other, are either Generous and 


p. . or Baſe and Weak. 
(4 For 2 a more partici Account of the ſeveral Sdn both ſimple 


ind N See The * on the Power and Principles of H 1 


N 8 1 j 22 [ l a 
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ll 8 5 The generous Numbers are theſe. 
=. lambic . 

i | Spondee "ub N 
= 0901 eee 1 Allpalt . 5 2 


TL | | 
Ger 
|  Molofſus N 


5 The baſe Nu mbers are theſe 1). 


EE FFV 

. JJ Z 

FV 2. 
Palimbacchic a - = 


; | | 

[ 5 Pyrrhic 2 
1 : 

| 


5 5 Theſe 4 
) When we call theſe Feet, baſe, low and feeble, we only mean when they 
are taken by themſelves; for when they are judiciouſly blended with others, 
they are of equal Importance with the rel, and (like Mortar in a Build- 
ing] contribute as much to the Strength and Beauty of the Compoſition. 
Which Quintilian does not ſeem to have attended to, when he blamed 
Dionyſius and other Writers before him for making this Diſtinction. 
[ Miror autem (ſays he) in hat Opinione doctiſſimos homines fuiſſe, ut alios pedes 
ita eligerent, alios damnarent, quaſi ullus eſ/et quem non fit neceſſe in oratione 
 deprehendi. De Inftit. Orat. I. ix. c 4.] For certain it is that theſe Feet 
which are called Baſe, Weak, and Low, are really ſo, when taken by 
* tthemſelves or only with themſelves, and not intermixt with thoſe of better 
38 A e „„ „ 
© 3 Though Diery/fius calls this geuvss, 7. e. a grave and venerable 
1 Foot, yet he only means when it is taken in Conjunction with the 
14 Spondee, which corrects and tempers it. And thus he immediately ex- 
plains himſelf, xa} &c AN ApHe CoA Glalos, nai 70 e nia 
plow dard Tels noope]ai ws £1 73 morv. De Strut. Orat. Sect. xvii. 
i. e. it is very well fitted to harmonize the Verſe, and to be an Or- 
names to the Heroic Meaſure; where it is always mixt with Spondees. 
But of itſelf it is too light and feeble, and never fit to end a Verſe. 


Aud therefurs thoſe Meaſures that admit it, always require for a Cloic 
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Feet 
by 


etter 
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Verſe. 
Cloſe 
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| minates in a ſhort one. 
| noble than a Trochee (- 


pæſt as the Dactyl. 


1 
Theſe Numbers are called generous or baſe, becauſe 


the Movement of the one is ſublime and ſtrong, and : 
that of the other low and feeble. 


Now this different Movement of the Feet depends 
upon two things: 


(1.) The different Quantities or number of Times 


they contain, for a Foot that conſiſts of more Times 
is ordinarily more magnificent than one that conſiſts 
| of fewer. e. g. A Spondee (-) is more noble than a 
| Phyrrhic (..), becauſe that conſiſts of four Times and 
| this but of two; and a Moloſſus (---) more noble 
| than a Tribrachys (...), becauſe the former BY 
; double the Times of the latter. 


( 22.) Another thing on which the different Mors⸗ N 
ment of the Feet depends, is the Quantity of the Syl- _ 
lable with which it ends; 
| along Syllable is more firong and ſonorous, and con- 
| ſequently more noble and generous, than one that ter- 
Thus an lambic (..) is more 


for a Foot that ends with 


„)] an Anapeſt (.-) than a 


| DaQtyl (-..) : though the Trochee contains jult the 
| {ame Number of Times as the lambic, and the Ana- 
80 that, in this caſe, the excel- 


lence of one above the other depends altogether on the 1 


[- Quote: of the final Syllable. 


But here let it be remarked, that of thoſe which 4 


| call the genefous or the noble Feet, ſome are more 
| excellent than others ; 


Slade preceeding the final ug one. 


which is occaſioned by a ſhort 


one or two long Syllables to qualify 3 it ; as in the Latin Hexambteri, and 


the Engliſh Dactylic Meaſure, See the Ea © on the aca & c. of Harmony 


in Venſe, Chap. xix. 


„ teed 


And this 1 In 
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deed makes a more conſiderable difference in the na- 


ture of the Feet, than the difference of Times they 
contain. Hence an Iambic (-] is reckoned a better 


Foot than a Spondee (-=), though the latter contains 


the moſt Times; and for the ſame reaſon the Anapæſt 
( is more excellent than the Moloſſus (--.) ; be- 


cauſe the final long Syllable is rendered more diſtinct, 


ſtrong and emphatical, by coming mine after * 
ſhort one. 5 


Hence then it halls, that the lambic Ay is the 


3 


| moſt noble and generous of all the Feet (n) ; and 
that the reſt have their degree of Excellence, in pro- 
portion as they approach to or recede from it, in the 
following order, Iambic (-), Anapzſt (-=), Cretic 
( ), Bacchic (=-), Spondee — Moloſſus (). 


And it is obſervable, that this order or diſpoſition, 


visſ. that a quick ſhould be ſucceeded by a flow Move- 
ment, is univerſally agreeable. For as a long Time is 
| beſt after a ſhort one, ſo is a long Foot after a ſhort 
one, a long Word after the ſhort ones (0), even as the 
flow meaſures in Verſe, and the flow Airs in Muſick, 


come in moſt agreeably after the quick ones. This 


is as Fal to the Ear as Reſt after Motion is to 


Nature 


0 PI ) Hence Ariſtotle ſays, 1 in n his time it was more uſed than any 


other Number by thoſe who ſpake in public. "Auln £5w 1 Me 1 n Tol 


e A Hαuνενj] mover Tw plow lapBea gfeyyollar Atyoile. 
Rhetor. I. 3. c. 8. And again in his Poetics, Ex omnibus Metris Ser- 


moni quotidiano accommodatum maxime eſt Iambicum. Cui rei id ſigno 


eſt, quod plurima nos Tambica proferamus imprudentes in Collocutione 
mutua, Arift. Poet. c. 2. None of all the Mea ſures run more naturally int: 
our common Speech than the lambic ; ; as appears from hence, that in our ordinary 


| Converſation we often ſpeak in TaMBiCs, before we are ſenſible of it. 


(o) 1deogue etiam brevium Verborum ac Nominum wvitanda Continuatio, et ex 


diwerſo quogue longorum : N enim uad dicendi Tarcita tatem. aint ; 
I. ix. c. 4. a _ * 


Fo ] 


Nature. If it be enquired, whence the agreeableneſs 
of this Order ariſes, or on what Principles i in Nature 


it is founded ; this Myſtery perhaps lies too deep for 


our Diſcovery : let it ſuffice that univerſal Experience 
| verifies the Obſervation. | 


Another thing that deſerves to > be Greed on this 


| Subject is, that as ſome of the generous Feet are more 
| noble than others, ſo they have each of them their 
reſpective Qualities. e. g. A Spondee (-) is a grave 


and majeſtick Foot (p) ; Moloſſus (---) ſublime __ 


ſtately (9); Bacchic 5 ſtrong and ſolemn (r); a 
Cretic (--) is a bold and eager Foot (5); the = 


| peſt (-) rapid and vehement ; excellently adapted 
to martial Muſic and martial Songs, which are there · | 
tore e ſet to this Meaſure, e. & 


With Hearts bold and la, 


We ll repel th the als rout, 


. 


Ane falln fair Libris Call ; N 
. wen 
< p) Hebetior en ot tardier , habet tamen is Sebi quendam et non exper> 


tem Dignitatis gradum. Cic. Orat. Ed. Lond. Tom. 1. p. 166. 


TP 9) 'Tlndis Se Y dEtrwpalines tri, Jia en s 1 CEC 
Dion. Hal. de Strud, Orat. Sect. xvii. 


f) So called, becauſe in this kind of Meaſure as — bees . 


uſed to rant out their Songs in honour of Bacchus. What 1 is here called 


Bacchie, Dionyſius calls e ; and terms it, ö bla i 
n Y le. bid. ; 
] Becauſe it approaches near to the Tambic, and (as Tully obſerves) 
wunde to the Ear pretty much like the fourth Pæon, or Pœon poſterior, 
(vvv=) as it contains the ſame number of Times; ; and all the differ- 
ence between them is, that the two ſhort Syllables in the beginning of 


the latter, are contracted into one long one in che beginning of the former. 
De Oratore, l. * | 


v4 7 Ps 432 e e eee PA 1494 ar Fat d Pt Mey hgh. 3! 10 ARTE | 7 CPS PRA een eee 
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" Well ruſb on the Pee 
And deal Death i in ach Blow, 
"Til Conqueſt and Ee cvs crown all. 


And Tully tells us it is the Meaſure in which the Ro- 


man General were wont to harangue their Men 7); 
as nothing is better fitted to excite the Paſſions Cu). 
And the Tambic (which is of all the Numbers moſt 


generous) is very ſtrong and ſonorous, very proper (ass 
Horace obſerves) to excite and expreſs the Paſſion of 
Anger (v). Hence the Anapœſt and Tambic are not 


improperly called by ſome, the puſhing Numbers. 


And how naturally the Spondee, Anapæſt and lam- 


| bie (which are the moſt bold, ſtrong and ſonorous 
Feet) do run into a martial Air, may be ſeen in the 
Margin, which demonſtrates the Qualities that have 
been jak aſſigned them (v). „ 


- r ) Nec acbibeu ulla fi ne ae. Pedibus Hortatio.. Tuſcul, Quel. 
L 1 11, c. 16. | 


(i "Avamare; cell xu Je k & Sn, x the hs whryedes Dt 
erdeivau 1916 Shadi u was tn nd eos 281 vfl. Dion. 7 


2; Hal. de Struct. Orat. Sec. xvii. 


(v) Arcbilacum proprio rabies armavit lune Art. Poet. 1. 79. IY 


Quintilian, Aſyero contra Iambis maximè concitantur : non ſolum quod 
ſint a duobus modo Syllabis, eoque frequentiorem quaſi Pulſum habe t, 


quæ res lenitati contraria eſt; ſed etiam quod omnibus partibus inſurgud. 


185 et a brevibus in longas nituntur et creſcunt. De bt. 1 I, ix. c. 4. 
=; Ariſt. Poet. "a 2, - 


1 ) The double double Beat 


Of the thundering Drum, 


Crys, 


The 


. 

The Drum is an Inſtrument which in a wonderful 
manner ſhews the force and power of poetic Num- 
bers ; for though its Sound be only a Monotony, yet 
it exactly expreſſes all the different Qualities of the 
ſeveral Feet. And when we beat thoſe Numbers 


| upon it, only by varying the Movement into quicker | 
= flower, and making the Sound ſtronger or ſofter, 


the Mind is affected as much as it is by an lnlitument 


that runs all the N otes of the Gamut. 


Let us try then if we cannot, by imitating the 
Sound of this Inſtrument, exemplify the different qua- 


| lities of the ſeveral Feet as before deſcribed ; by giv- 
ing both to the baſe and the generous Numbers all the 


Advantage they can receive from Order, or the Succeſ- 


| ſion of the long Syllables after the ſhort ones. 


The baſe Numbers are theſe, Pyr: : Troch : : Tribe : q 
Dad : Amphibr : ; Palimbac : : En 


1 — ——— o w ͤ ü— GW: 


And the beſt Order i in which they can be ranged, 


3 1 think, is this, 


Pyr: 
| Crys, be, the Foe's come.: | 


2 — —]— ̃— 


Charge! ! charge ! tis too late to retreat 
Say $ Eſſay the Grand. p. 167. 


This will be r more eh by bearing theſe ſeveral Numbers i in proper 
Time upon a Drum. e. g. 


WW 
Titum tititum tumtum tumtum tititum, 


5 Tititum tumtum titum tumtum ; "Rn 
25 — — ww — 5 


Titum tumtum tititum tumtum tititum. 


Pa n . 
* 5 N P 
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Pyr: Troch: Tribr : Amphibr : Dact: Palimbac. 


* — ww Www * — wW ww — — ww 


titi tumti, tititi titumti, tumtiti tumtumti. 
| The generous Numbers are theſe, Iam : Spon 3 


| Anap 4 Cret : Bacch : Moloſ. 


w Was 9 N 2825 — — — 


And the proper Order iu which they ſhould ſtand 
oo rm FL Or 
Cret: lam: Spon: Bacch: Moloſ: Anap. 


tumtitum, titum tumtum, titumtum tumtumtum tititum. 
How weak and effeminate are the former, and how 
bold and ſtrong the latter, let any Ear be judge. 
Which, I think, comes near to a Demonſtration of 
what I have been advancing ; v2. (I.) That there is 
an eſſential Difference in the Qualities of the Num- 
bers, and that ſome of them, when taken by themſelves, 
are more baſe and weak; and others more ſtrong and 
2.) That this is owing, in part, to the 
different Times contained in the Feet which conſiſt of 
an equal Number of Syllables. But (3.) that the 
principal thing to which it is owing is, that in the 
Quantity after 
a long one, and in the other of a long Quantity after a 


one caſe there is a Succeſſion of a ſhort 


ſhort one. 


. 


| ey of the — 9 


1 1 
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The Fs . Diſpoſition or Combination of 


theſe Numbers is that which conſtitutes 
the Difference between a | ſmooth and a 
. Stile. 


- Good Stile! is both excretion and harmonious. 
The former depends on the happy choice of 


XZ the Words to convey our Ideas; the other on the 
| happy choice of Numbers in the diſpoſition or 0s 
| Words. The Language of ſome is expreſſive but 
unharmonious; that is, the Writer's Words ſtrongly 
and clearly convey his Sentiments, but the Order in 
| which they are placed creates a Sound unpleaſant to 
| the Ear. The Stile of others is harmonious but not 
expreſſive; where the Periods are well turned, and 
the Numbers well adapted, but the Senſe he. : 
| The former ſatisfies the Mind, but offends the Ear; 
| the latter gratifies the Ear, but diſguſts the Mind: a 
good Stile entertains and pleaſes both. Becauſe the 
| well choſen Words convey the Idea directly to the 
| Reader's Mind, at the ſame time that the well choſen 
| Numbers give Muſick to the Ear. Though the for- 
mer is that to which we ought chiefly to attend, yet 
the latter ſhould by no means be neglected. And 1 
how this, which we call a numerous Stile, is to be at- | 


tained, and on what Principles it depends, is the Sub- ; 


Now 


a4 65% _ 
1 ft. Eats, — 


deed is ſometimes the caſe, 


+ x9; 4 


Now every Word, except a Monoſyllable, is com- 


poſed of ſome Foot or Feet (x) ; the right diſpoſition 


of which is that which conſtitutes, what is properly 
called, a numerous Stile. For though any combination 
of Words may be reduced into their reſpective Num- 
bers of which they are compoſed, yet unleſs thoſe 
Numbers be well adjuſted or agreeably intermixed ; 
it is not called a numerous, but a rough, lame or broken 


Site .. 


But a ſmooth and flowing is not the only numerous 


Stile; that which is rough, maſculine and vehement, 
| hath ſometimes an equal claim to that Title; provided 
the Sound of the Numbers conform to the Senſe of 
the Words. To deny this, is, in Effect, to affirm 
that there is no Muſick but what is ſoft, and no Verſe 
but what is ſmooth. If the Senſe be ſublime and 


ſtrong, the Numbers ſhould be flow and ſtately. And 


be the Senſe what it will, the Words ſhould in ſome 
Degree be an Eccho to it, in Proſe as well as Verſe. 


On this ſcore it is that Horace, notwithſtanding the 
rh i JJ 2 2 ona 


5 {x ) Has vvoper x, N ty AAA? moptov ASE, Ji wi PaveTVNAAE i is 
zy pub d mw Myeirai. Dion. Hal. de Strut, Orat. Sect. xvii. | 


) Sed onnis nec claudicans, nec quaſi fluctuans, et aqualiter conflantergue 


ingrediens, numeroſa habetur Oratio. Cic. Orat. 5 | 
That Stile (ſays Tully ) which hath not a limping irregular Movement, 5 
but an uniform conſtant Flow, is called a numerous Stile. — But his 
Meaning in what preſently follows, I confeſs I do not apprehend ; where 
be ſays, ldque quod numeroſum in Oratione dicitur non ſemper numero fiat jei 


nonnunquam aut concinnitate aut conſtructione Verborum, Id. Ed. Lond. T. 1. 


p. 167. a. 4. e. That a numerous Stile is not always owing to the Num- 
bers, but ſometimes to a certain neat conſtruction of the Words, — But 
what that agreeable conſtruction of the Words can be owing to, but the 


Numbers of which they are compoſed, I am at a loſs to gueſs.— Unleſs 


be means (as perhaps he may) that there are ſome Words of ſo harſh and 


jarring a Sound, that when they meet (though they may compoſe a goo Fl 
Number, yet) cannot be pronounced without ſome difficulty: which in- 
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ls) 
coughneſs and irregularity of ſome of his Meaſures, 
| | eſpecially in his Satires, may be deemed, what the 
| ſmoother Ovid calls him, a numerous Writer (S). 
a Were we (as Dionyſius (a) obſerves) to uſe none but 
the beſt and moſt generous Numbers, our Stile would 
be always muſical ; that is, either ſoft and flowing, 
3 WM or grave and majeſtick. But as we are obliged, for 
: the fake of Aptitude of Expreſſion, to make uſe of 
Words that introduce the weak and feeble Numbers, 


s MW which tend to break the Harmony, and deva'c the 
„ Miajeſty of our Language, the great Art lies in mixing 
* and diſpoſing of thoſe baſer Numbers, in ſuch a man- 
f der as that the harſhneſs of them ſhall give no offence 
1 WW to a good Ear; which in this cale is a very ſovereign 
e and critical Judge. And this is done chiefly by mix- 
d ing them with as much good Company as we can; 
d I mean, with better Numbers: and diſpoſing of has 
le into thoſe Places where they will be leaſt attended to, 
e. that is, in the middle of a Period; and keeping them, 
x by all means, from the end of it, where the Ear al- : 
's WM ways expects to be pleaſed. ; 


Every Sentence may be conceived. as diviſible into 
diſtinct and ſeparate Clauſes ; every Clauſe, where 


mw WM there is an apparent ceſſation of the Voice, ſhould 

| always end with a generous Foot ; and all the pre- 
nt, WI ceding Numbers be fo intermixt, that the ſhort ones 
— be duly qualified by the ſucceeding long ones; re- 
ed ſerving the beſt and moſt harmonious Nba for 
10 the Cadence. And this, in ſhort, is what conſtitutes 
3. 3 * ) Sepe tenet fee, mumerofus Heratius Aures. | 
leſs 5 See Say's Edlays p. JG. 
nd (a) De Struck. Orat. Sect. xvii, 
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call a {mooth and pleaſant Stile; 


is now very plain. 


 Anapaiſts. 


1 2 ] 


that agreable fluency of Words which in Proſe we 


and which, if at the 
ſame time it be clear and expreſſive, hath all the ele- 


gance of which Proſe. Compoſition is capable. To 
illuſtrate this by one plain Inſtance. 
8 ſpeaking of the Trinity, hath this Expreſſion - — . is 


a Myſtery which We firm h Le, the | | T; ruth of and 


A late Divine, 


WW ww — 


bum bly aldore the | Depth of, — Here the Language i 18 
' expreſſive but not harmonious. 
reaſon of this? Not merely becauſe each Clauſe of the 
Sentence ends with the fign of the Genitive Caſe, 

| (which, it it be ſometimes deemed an Inaccuracy, yet 
does not always interrupt the ſmooth flow of the 
Mords,) but becauſe it is compoſed almoſt entirely of 
| baſe and feeble Numbers, viz. Pyrrbics and Trochees; 
as appears from the reduction of them; which, by a 
ſmall. tranſpoſition of the Words might eaſily be 


And what is the 


avoided. As thus — — {tt 's 2 Myſtery, the 7 Truth | whereof | 


we frully believe, [and th e Depth | of which | we bun 3 


e Every Ear will ſoon determine this to be the 
moſt agreable Diction. 


gether of ſtrong and generous Feet, viz. Iambics and 
But the method of reducing 


confidered in the following Chapter. 


But before I conclude this, it may as he a to | 
oblerve, chat this is the only reaſon, that in all Lan- 


* 


And the reaſon why it is ſo 
Becauſe, according to this diſpo- 
fition of the Words, the Sentence is compoſed alto: 


the Mem- 
bers of a Proſe- Period into the original Numbers of 


which they are compoſed, will be more parfieulariy : 


nr nenen Ne Sn wer N eee 


e 
guages (eſpecially the learned ones) we find the Words 

| ſo frequently tranſpoſed out of their natural Order 

| vis, to give them a ſofter Flow, a ſtronger Sound, or 
| ſmoother Cadence, by reſerving the moſt ſweet, ſtrong 
and generous Numbers for the Cloſe. For which end 


3 

„ſuch a Tranſpoſition is always allowable, provided it 
do not, by being too frequent, ſtiffen the Stile, obſcure = 
be Senſe, or ſeem affected. 

„ CS H III. 


| Concerning th Manner of reducing Proſaic 
| - or examining the Feet of which 
"On Period is Compoſed. 


E RE we are to take Dionyſiu Tus for our Guide * 
who hath ſhewn us, in various Inſtances, how : 

| proſaic Numbers are to be reduced (c). To take one 
out of many, let us ſee in what manner he examines 
the Numbers of that celebrated Speech of Yucydi- 

| des, which he affirms to be fo full of Grandeur and 


—_ wW uw 


| Dignity, and begins thus - — 0; beer | 010 | Tay £r|0aids 


non e che, drausen Tov een bene r vH TOY * er 5 


| ralde, — Now that which gives ſuch an air of ma- 
elty to this Sentence (ſays he) is, that each Member 
of it is compoſed of the moſt ſublime and generous 
Feet, For in the firſt Member, which ends with 
the Word eigne Ju, the three firſt Feet are Spondees, 
OT he fourth an * the fifth a Spondee, and the 
_ D 2 ſixth 
ages (c) De StruR, Ort. Sect. xviii. — 


fixth a Cretic. And in the * * Member of the 
h 


[=T 


Sentence, which begins with the Word Eragon, the 


two firſt Feet are Bacchics, (which he calls Hypo- 
_ batchics) the third a Cretic, and the two laſt Feet 


Bacchics ; the whole concluding with an odd — 


: which is common. 1 


Now here! would make the following Obſervations, 


1.) That in reducing Proſe-Sentences into their | 
original Numbers, there is no neceſſity to confine our- 


ſelves to di yllable Feet only. 


For in reducing the firſt Member of this Sentence, 
_ Dionyſjus uſes both the diſſyllable and triſſyllable Feet: 


But it 1s capable of being reduced into all diflyllablc 


Numbers; thus — O. been | rohe. | Tay en hade wy | 


| erred And 8 to this method of Reduction 

you ſee there is but one feeble Foot among them, viz. | 
the Pyrrbic in the fourth Place; and even this is not 
at all amiſs, as it is there ſituated; for the Sponaee 
immediately following corrects its rapidity, and gives 


it the agreable Air of an Anapeſi. 


Therefore (2.) in examining the Numbers of a pro- 


ſaic Period, it is uſually the beſt way to reduce them 


into Feet of three Syllables rather than thoſe of two. 


For this Reaſon ; becauſe though there may be 


8 weak and baſe diſſyllable Feet in it, yet as 


they ſtand in conjunction with others of a better 
Qaality, they are ſtrengthened and harmoniſed, and 


become very good Feet of three or four Syllables. 
Thus the TREE and the Trochee, though they 5 
| bot 


= 0.” 


pro. 
hem 
two. 
y be 
et a8 


better 


and 


ables. 


y are 


both 


| Aoyov | ew. = — there would a | | 
three Trochees, which of themſelves are baſe and feeble 
Feet; and might tempt us to think that the Numbers 
were not good. But being all ſucceeding by a long 
| Syllable, they are exalted and confirmed, and aſſume 


the grace and force of a Sie; which 1 is a good triſe 
anne. = 


of a Verſe, is always cqmmon ; 
| ſidered as long or ſhort, as it beſt ſuits the Cloſe. 


ham indeed 5 
_—_ whether the laſt Shave of a Sentence be long 
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both weak and feeble Numbers of themſelves, yet, 
followed by a Spondee, they gather Force, and the one 


has the Air of an Anapeſt, and the other of a Cretic, 


which are both good triſſyllable Feet. And therefore 


Dionyſius, you obſerve, reſolves the ſecond Member 
of the Sentence into all triſſyllables; by which Divi- 


ſion they appear to be all ſtrong and generous Num- 
bers. Whereas were they to be divided all into Diſ- 


ſyllables 1 thus - _— aher, | 05 rer bela 0 2 roy | 


ppear to be no leſs than 


(3) The laſt Syllable of a Proſe. Sentence, like that 
that is, may be con- 


For this we have Tully's Authority (4). Quin- 
pretends that his Ear could diſtin- 


or 


FT a) Nikil enim ad rem, extrema . illa, longa ſit, an brevis — s 


5 15d therefore hy ab the Word perfolutas, as well as s comprobavit, to 


be a Dichoree, which he recommends as no bad cloſe; But when he 


commends a double Trochee for a good Cloſe, it is much he ſhould con- 


demn a ſingle Trochee for a bad one; eſpecially ſince it may be conſidered 

as a Spondee, by his allowing the laſt Sy 1 ble to be common. And yet 
we find he does, in theſe Words, /ed es ( I'rocheus) witio/us in oratione fi 
ponatur Extremus, * Verba melius in Ollabas longi ores t. Id. p. 
166. (by. 8 | a 
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or ſhort (e). 


of a Verſe. 


Accent; 
or force of their Voice on the long 


they were not accented, and flurred quickly over the 
' ſhort ones though they were, 


PIPES da ä —— * in 3 mig ITE 929 5 Wu Awad; eee r x 


[ 4] 
And perhaps it might; but I ſee no 
neceſſity to deſcend to Wen extreme Refinements. 


Theretore wm 


(4) The laſt Syllable being © common, it is often 


\ neglected and made no Account of (eſpecially if it be 
naturally ſhort) and ſerves only to give a grace or flou- 
riſh to the proceeding long one, and may be conſidered 


in the ſame Quality as a double Rhime in the End 


| ſeveral Inſtances 1 in | | the Place | above | refer'd to. But 


(,.) What is chiefly to be remarked in the Method 
in which Dionyſius reduces the above Sentence is this, 


(viz.) hence it appears that the Greeks read their Proſe, 


as well as their. Verſe, by the Quantity, and not by the 
that is, in Pronunciation they laid the ſtreſs 


Syllables though 


For Diony/i jus here reduces the Numbers according 


as they were pronounced, And in the firſt Clauſe, in 
the Words g and aral, e the n (0% 


in 


e Quamvis habeatur indifferens ultima aures tamen conſulens meas _ 
intelligo multum referre, utrumne longa ſit quæ cludit, an pro longa. De 
Inſt. Orat. LY IX. c. 4. P. 486. 


Thus in the laſt Word of the Sentence 

before us (rede), the Syllable (de) you ſee is detached 
from the final Foot, or rather conſidered as belonging 
5 to the laſt Syllable, as a part of it. 


Ibis odd Syllable at the Cloſe, which cannot con- 
; veniently be taken into the laſt Number, is called by 


the Greeks e] 5 of which Dionyſie Jus gives us 


To” 4 ; 1 Wale 7 Was pe * RT = 
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V 
in the former, and () in the latter, are both accented, 


yet, according to the diſpoſition of the Numbers here 
given us, we find they are both pronounced hort, and 


read thus, hae , So in the laſt Member we 
find the firſt Syllable of the Word vw, and that of 


the Word a5yov, were both pronounced ſhort, though 


928 


both accented, and read thus, 2 500) 0 This there 
fore (after all that has been ſaid upon the Subject) to 
me appears a Demonſtration, that with regard to the 


ſtreſs or emphaſis of the TID, the Antients 

read by the Quantity only. 
of If it be ſaid, of what uſe 0 were the Nette FR 

5 I anſwer, they were deſigned, very probably, at firſt to 


or force of it, which are two very different things; 
or to ſhew when the Voice is to be elevated or de- 
prefſed ; that is, not when it is to be ſtronger or 
weaker, but higher or lower, acute or grave, according 

as the Accent directed. This, as it is extremely dif- 
ficult for us to imitate them hereio; and would anſwer 

no good purpole, that I know of, if we could, is ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify us in paying them no regard at all, 
and furniſhes us with a good reaſon to read Greek i 
3 Proſe, as well as Poetry, according to the e 5 
no only, as the Greeks themſelves did. 


„ Let us take another Inſtance out of the ſame Au. 
in thor (p. 139.) and ee {ROW he reduces the Fo, : 


Wo — — 


Sentence of Plato. - — 6 rox 


kW a 282 — 


kev ogg iv. Here (ſays weft the two el Feet are 
(retics, then follow | two  Spondees, then a ny, and 


"—_ 


regulate the tone or key of the Voice, not the ſtreſs _ 
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| 1 4 E 
laſtly a Bacchic. So that here again he uſes both dil. 
ſy lable and triſſyllable Feet. And his calling the three 

laſt Syllables of the Word En a Cretic, it is 
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plain he read it thus, a ,, without any regard to 
the Accent on the Penultima (pt). 


After this Example, now let us examine the Feet : 
in the Engliſh Tranſlation of the two firſt Verſes of 
the Bible, Find we ſhall preſently ſee how much the 
1 En, grandeur of the Stile is owing to the ſtrength and 
Well magnificence of the Numbers, in which the T ranſla. 
1 tors are often wry happy. „ 


[il 


In the Be ginuing | God creatled| the Heav'n ns | and the 
. Earth, | and the Earth | | as without | Form and wid; 15 


end Darkneſs | was upon | the Face of the Deep. 
Iheſe three Sentences, thus reduced, appear to be 
a up of all the moſt generous Feet, vix. the Spon- 


dee, Cretic, Moloſſus, Bacchic, Iambic and Anapæſt, 
without one weak or faultering Foot among them ; 


4 £ 1 — 2 — 
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i; unleſs it be the firſt, which is a Dactyl. And that 
4 being corrected by a long Syllable immediately ſuc- 
1 occding, becomes a good initial Number. 


* | 
| | ehe 
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Concerning the moſt proper Feet 10 cl fe a 


Sentence. 


HE Antients (who, I think, have refined this 
Science to Exceſs) have laid down ſeveral Rules 
concerning the moſt proper initial Numbers. Which 


I ſhall not trouble the Reader with for this Reaſon; 


becauſe the Ear is leſs apprehenſive of, and more re- 
conciled to a bad Rhythmus at the beginning, than 


it is at the end of a Sentence. And therefore as an 


Orator will reſerve his beſt Thoughts, ſo his beſt 
Numbers to the laſt ; that he may cloſe with Eclat; 


| In whichthere is much Pleaſure, Propriety and Elegance. 


It was a Queſtion among the antient Orators, whe- 


ther the whole Period ſhould be compoſed in Num- 


bers, or only the beginning and end of it ? That is, 


whether an Orator is obliged to ſtudy aud attend 5 


the juſt diſpoſition of his Numbers througbout the 
whole Sentence, or only in the two Extremes of it. 
Tully is for the former part of the Queſtion, but 
thinks that care ſhould be taken to reſerve the beſt 
Numbers till laſt : and gives this Reaſon tor it; be- 


| cauſe (ſays he) the Ear, which is always waiting for 
the cloſe of the Sentence, wants to be 1 then, 
aud therefore ſhould not be ditap pointed of che 
Pleafure it expects (). And beſides (as Ge 


Cum Aures Extremum ſemper expectent, in eoque acquieſcant, id 
vacare numero (. e. * porch, Orat. Ed. Lond. I. 1. 
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7 well obſerves) the Ear is more at leiſure, and more 
diſpoſed to judge of the * than it is of the 
intermediate Numbers. ; | 
|" Now the ſeveral Cloſes recommended by de An- 
tients are theſe, e 
| l | I. A Dicberee, or double Trochee. This Cloſe t 
ö we approved by Tully and Quintilian (b), and was L 
Wl. much in uſe among the Greeks. And it was chiefly 
1 on Account of this iweet and decent Cloſe (as Tull N 
it: obſerves) that the following Sentence was received 4 
ht: With ſuch incredible Applauſe. — Patris Didtum ſa- 1 
14 | 2 5 
Ul 5 piens. Temeritas fil comprobavit (i). 
W But it ought to be obſerved, that as the laſt d yllable 1 
It is common, it may be conſidered as long, " then ll a 
| the three laſt Syllables will be a Bacchic : again, as I it 
i the laſt Syllable may be confidered as waJeantig, or fi 
1 ſupernumerary, then the three preceeding Syllables ; 
MY will be a (Crelic; both which are ſtrong and generous la 
l 5 Feet. And this is the Reaſon that a Dzcboree, though C 
| Bi it be in itſelf a baſe and teeble Foot, yet makes 2 
* Cloſe 1 graceſul. 7 
. The ſame may be ſaid po 
13 II. Of a Dach, Becauſe the laſt $yllable being au 
. common, the paneluding Foot may be conſidered 
| either 
: (le ) Qudd Aures continuam Vocem ſecutæ ductæque velut prono de- 1 
| Ds Orationis Flumine, tum magis judicant cum ile Impetus ſtetit et 
intuendi Tempus dedit. £26. ix. c. 4. 55 | 0 
—_— {þ | Dichoreus eſt ille non vitioſus in Clauſulis ; cadit autem per ſe ille (* 
{ „„ preclare. Id. p 167. b. | Cludet £3 Chorcus ſi Pes idem ſibi ipf 1 
| ungetur. Qn. I. ix. e. + "© 
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either as a Dacryl or a Cretic (, and is very 


29 


well preceeded by" a Cretic or an lambic; as is ob- 


ſerv d by Quintilian (1). 


Mr. Manwaring aſſerts, that a Cretic before a Dac- 


˖ 1 makes a good ( Qoſe. e. g. What will this end in but 


tredcberous Knavery ? But that a Spondee before a 


Dactyl is bad, and gives this Inſtance, What will this 


m- ww HE. 


end in but Arwnright Knavery ? But on what Rule, 


Authority, or Reaſon he builds his laſt Aſſertion, I 


know not, If the Ear be judge, the latter Cloſe is | 


altogether as good as the former (*). 


III. An Jambic. As this is the woſt noble akd 
generous of all the Feet, there is no one that makes 
a finer Cloſe, eſpecially if (as Quintillan (1m ) oblerves) 


it be preceeded by a Bacchic ; which forms a Foot of 
five Syllables, called Doclymus ( * and s the 5 


ame as an Tambic and Cretic. This is a firm ſtately 


| Cloſe. _ And a x Spondee, preceeding a a final lambic, al- 


ways ſtands very well. 


And as an Iambic is ſo fine a Cloſe, all thoſe com- : 
pound Feet that end with an lambic, muſt of conſe- 
quence be ſo too. e. 5 5 


{+) Nihil enim intereſt, DaQylus ſit extremus, an Creticus: quia poſ- 
trema Syllaba, brevis an n fit, ne in verſu quidem refert. . 
L. ix. c. 4 | 

(*) See his Harmony, &c. p. 26. 
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3 which contains the ſame Number of Times 


a Trochee and a Pyrrhic, and is nothing elſe than the former Pæon re. 
_ verſed, 18 recommended by ſome as a good initial Foot. See Say's Eitay. | 


[30 ] 
(1) A Cretic. VINES _ allows to be a good 


Bal Foot. 


2.) Some have recommended the Pæon e 


as a Cretic, but one Syllable more, and is compoſed 
of a Pyrrhie and lambic, as a Foot that cloſes ad. 


2 
mirably well (n). But Tully prefers a Cretic before i It 
Y for a Cloſe; which, if the Ear may bs 4 judge, Wa 1 
much better Foot (o). 
(3.) An Anapæſt is a good foal Foot, as it ends with ; 
an lambic. And as its two firſt Syllables are bort, it f 
is beſt preceeded by one that Is long. 2 
IW. A Spondee makes a good Cloſe. It may be 
prececded FO. 1 
. 0. * By a ſhort Syllable ; and then it becon 1 
a a Bacchic. Oc =” 
(2. ) By a long one ; J and then it becomes a Moloſ- Wu 
fus ; 8 "oy majeſtic F oot. RY ts 
44) 3-7 


S Eflay, p· 108. | 1 
(9) And the other, Which! is called the frf Pæon (-=, confiſting of 


p. 108. Quint. p. 487. And theſe Movements, Ariftatle thinks, are pe- 

£.uar to Proſe ; becauſe no Verſe can be formed of them. For being in 
the ſeſquialterate Proportion (i. e. as 2 to 3) they are not capable of being 
ety meaſured by the Hand per Arſin in et Theſiu. Vid. Ariftot. Rhetoric, 
1. 3. c. 8 Es on Numbers, &c. TO men” | 


mes 


ſting of 


eon fle- 


are pe- 
being m 


f being 
Rbetarics 


FI. 
<8: ) By a Trochee ; and then it becomes the firſt 


Epitrite erg, a Cole which T, Ty much delights 
in (Y). 


(4. By a Cretic. Quintilian well approves tis 


Cloſe J. 


59 By an Anapæſt. This i 1s but barely admitted 


| by the Author before mentioned (r). 


(6.) By a Dactyl. This indeed is condemned by 
2untilian for this Reaſon ; becauſe (ſays he) © a Proſe 


©. Period ſhould never conclude like the Line of a 
e Verſe (g). But as this referred to the Latin Hex- 
ameters, and is not the proper Cloſe of Englith Verſe, 


We 


0 þ ) See his Oration pro lege Ant — - Urbemque Ec. L Luculli Vir- | 


25882 0 


tute, Afſiduitate, Conſlio, farms Obſidionis Periculis, liberatam : Pate. | 


: _ — 


fatumque 1 noſtris Legionibu oe Pontum : qui ante populo Romano ex 


—— —- 


omni aditu clauſus et: exceraſque Urbes Ponti et Cappad 1 _ » 


a es as 


malta, uno aditu atque adventu ee captas : Regem - _ - ad alios ſe reges 


„„ 


atque alias gentes ſupplicem contuli ifſe atque hæc omnia, Calvis populi 


- WG __ — 


Romani ſociis gs. integri 1s Vedtigalibus eſe geſtas. Satis opinor hoc 


my —- 


. laude. Tom. i. p. 311. a : 


(4) L. ix. c. 4. p. 487. 
(e] Poteſt, etiamſi minus bene, præponi n Bid. 


/ Ne Pactylus quidem Spondzo bene præponitur, quia nem verſus 
dampamus i in fine Orationis. Id. p. 488. The juſtneſs of ths Obſerva- 


tion of Quintilian will be conſidered hereafter, . 


eee 


32 
we have not the ſame reaſon for condemning it. And 
with us a Spondee preceeded by a . ſtands very 


well at the end of a Sentence. 
\FY | - (7. ) The ſame may be ſaid of A Pyrrhic before a 


7 Spondee. The rapid Movement of the former being 
1 agreably coneded by the flowneſs of the later. 
1 h | But three ſhort Syllables to together hould not bs often 
i uſed chough fucceeded by a Spondee. 8 
j And four or five together i is much worſe : for few 
| Ears are reconcileable to the t of : double 
[ Pyrrbic. 


==: Laſth J-A Srondes 4 in a Cloſe may ſometimes be 
very well ſucceeded by itſelf, which makes an ex- 


ee nee, eee 


1 treme flow TY WOT e! e we may uſe 
1 three or four Spondees ſucceſfively, when we mean to 


— — 
r 


fix an [mpreſſion by dwelling Sous the Words that 


| convey it 
A notable Inſtance of which we they in Tully | 
i G againſt Verres, In reciting, the ignominious 


Puniſhment of a Roman Citizen, whom Verres had 6 

| ordered to be ſcourged with Rods, he makes uſe of l 

this Art to raiſe a horror of the Fact in the Minds of uni 
bis Hearers, The Action was ſo vile in itſelf, that | 
the bare recital of it was ſufficient to inflame their In- ll 

__— Which be more > elffectually does by the (. 

flowneſs The 


=O . 
y flownels with which theſe plain, and to all ap- 


pearance, artleſs Expreſſions are pronounced, Cæae- 


A batur virgis Civis Romanus ; ; cum nulla Vox abs ius 
miſeri, inter dolore crepitumgue Plagarum, eee, 
8 


11, bee, Civ1s Romanus SUM (4). 


en 


5 


3 "Proſe Writer may be gd to have a poetic 
be Stile, 

3 "fi | When he makes uſe of thoſe "BP Pigs 
ve or Words, which are too bold and ſtrong to be al- 
1 to lowed in any but poetical Compoſitions ; with a view 
that to affect the Paſſions, rather than IRON the Judg- 
ment ; and in all his Paintings, ſeems more attentive _ 
to the goodneſs of his Colours than the Juſtneſs of the 


CW. 


ble 


e Features. This turgid Stile in Poetry 18 called Bor- 5 
wu baſt : : in Proſe it is ſomething worſe. 
4 5 
E of [.] When he binds his Periods with too much 
3 of wiformity and ee and does not N 5 
that ee 

r In- 


the (t) In Verrem, I. v. p. 295. Mr. Marwaring indent affirms that ths 

4 „ WW can ſearce be a Union of two Spondzes 3 ; for the Concluſion is heavy and fiat. 

woels he Reaſon he gives for it indeed is ſo ; and too weak by far, to mand! in 
ppolition to the E juſt mentioned. 5 


Marwaring « on Harmony, p- 26, 27. 
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diverſify his Numbers to throw them out of poetical 

Meaſure. And hence it is that thoſe who have dealt 
much in Verſe, are ſo apt in their proſe —— 
to run into a poetic Stile. 


1 The Laws of poetic and proſaic Numbers are eſ- 
1 ſentially different. For in Poetry we are tied down 
do thoſe Numbers only which are appropriate to that 
ſpecies of Verſe we write in, whether Trochaic, Ana- 

pæſtic or Iambic, with only thoſe Variations, Licences 
or Anomalies that are allowed by Cuſtom, and the 

Authority of the beſt Writers in that way. But in 
Proſe we are tied to no particular ſort of Numbers, 


* 
- 32 — — ons un 
4 . 


> . 1 
* F F ³m i. 1 


14 but are permitted to make uſe of any that are pleaſing 
vt to the Ear, and form a graceful Cadence. And this 
2 | is done by a judicious intermixture of the ſhort and 
UE + long ones; or by introducing more of the one ſort or 
| ö | | the other, according as the Subject requires. 

45 This then being the eſſential difference, and -oſ 
V's boundary, between the proſe and poetic Stile, we may 
1 hence draw the following Corollaries. 

V2 e ) That tis as great a fault in proſe Stile to be 

1 too much bound, as it is in * ou to be too free. 


Therefore, . 4 
124. ) That Foot Fromm which any Species of Poetry 
4 takes its Name, ought not to be too often repeated 
1 wit hout the intervention of ſome other; becauſe if it i « , 
11 ſuccced itlelf immediately above three or four times, 
it becomes Verſe, and that kind of Verſe which takcs 
its Name from that Foot, whether lambic or Ana- 
eſlic, &c. e.g. A late excellent and judicious Writer, 


whole Stile for the moſt part is very chaſte and ſweeily 
numerous, 


N 1 E 0 n 1 1 1 Re 73 tn 1 a * * : — 
— r o uA ̃ͤ ũ6. ˙·d w — 


( as 1 


numerous, deſcribing the Devotion and Piety of the 
Son of God, hath theſe Expreſſions; «His Time 
Was divided between Devotion and Seri con- 


- « verfing with God, and doing good tc to Men, The i 
« Stars by Night as they moved their Rounds, beheld 
« « him breathing out his Soul 8 God. The Angels, 5 
ec that waited near him with delightful Wonder, ob- 


> fer ved a Soul burning with a Flame of Low ſur⸗ 


ct paſſing 33 (u). Here it is plain that che lambie 
Numbers ſucceed one another ſo cloſe, that they give 
ſing theſe Periods the direct Air of lambic Verſe. 


_ (3) The ſame Foot may be often uſed in | the 
+ or ſame Sentence, provided any other Foot intervene, 

5 w as to throw it out of poetical Meaſure. Thus, a 
very ſmall alteration will throw the foregoing Sen- 
juſt tences out of their poetic Movement, without the 


may leaſt damage either to their Sound or Senſe. e. g. 
0 The Stars as they moved their nightly Rounds 


Fo : beheld him breathing out his devout Soul to God ; 

Ts | the Angels that waited near him, with Wonder > 
ad and Delight, obſeryed a Soul buroing with a F lame 

e if K * of Love that ſurpaſs d their own,” : 

times, 5 | | | 

takes FVV 3 3 

3 yy ) See Groves Works, Vol. vii, p. . 3 

Writer, 85 e e 95 „ 
ſweetly — 9 5 (4.) As 


nerous, 


8 n ph on 25 1 2 +, AL ! N 2 > Su 


=—_ TS 
1 (4) "As the Laws of proſe Compiliticn will not 
admit of above three or four of thoſe Feet together, 
which conſtitute any ſpecies of Verſe, much leſs will 
they admit of an intire Verſe in the midit of a proſe 
Sentence, 


| Becauſe this quite confounds the two different Com- 

_ poſitions, breaks down the Boundary that was deſigned 
to part them, violates the Laws of proſaic Structure, Ne 
appears too much bound, and diſcovers an affectation, f 
or at leaſt an art in the Writer, which 1n proſe Compo- t 
ſition ought by all means to be concealed. „ For (as aj 
ce Quintilian (x) obſerves) though proſe Compoſition v. 
« 1s bound by Numbers, yet it ſhould appear to be 6 
% perfectly free. And therefore to conceal the poeti- | 
« cal Meaſure, thoſe Feet which cloſe a poetical Verſe 
„ (fays he) ſhould never cloſe a proſe Period; nor 
3 „ ſhould thoſe that begin the former begin the latter. 
„ Becauſe the Ear will then diſtinguiſh it, and the 
« Stile becomes too ſtiff and affected. But a proſe 
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Period may begin with the ſame Meaſure with 
1 e which a Verſe ends, and may end with thoſe Feet 
14 ee with which a Verſe begins. — To bring in thoſe 
1 Numbers into Proſe which form part of a Verſe, is 


not right; but to bring in an intire ee comp leat 
« Verſe is altogether wrong (y). 


Never to begin a proſe Period with thoſe Number: 
that begin a dere, nor conclude. it with thoſe that 
: cloſe 


2 x) Quanivis « enim vigaa fir, tamen ſoluta videri debet Oratio. Li 
c. 4. P. 484. 
(y ) Verſum in Oratione fieri, multo 66 eſt. totum: gent etiam ; 
in parte, deforme : utique ſi pars poſterior in clauſula deprehendatur, aut (9) 
rurſus prior in Ingreſſu. Nam quod eſt contra, ſzye etiam decet : quia 
et cludit interim optime prima pars verſus, —et ulima verſuum Initio con- 
; veniunt Orationis. Id. p. 183. | 


1 37 1 


xz KM cloſe Verte, perhaps may be deemed too ſevere a 

r, Law. But his condemning a compleat Verſe in the 

"el midſt of Proſe (that is, when it is paſſed upon the 

fe Reader for Proſe) ſurely mult be — Of the lame 

Sentiment is Tully (2) 

m- Now with this Authority I am obliged 1 to encoun- 
ied ter that of the learned Mr. Blackwall, who is of an- 

re, other Opinion; and produces ſeveral Inſtances both 
on, from Greek and Latin Authors (ſome of which | have 
po- thrown-into the (a) Margin) wherein their proſe Stile 

(as appears to run into compleat Verſe ; with a view to 

tion vindicate the Stile of the ſacred Writers, where we 
be I ometimes find the ſame thing (6). 

Deti- But why ſo much ſolicitude to vindicate the Ele- : 


'eric gance of the Apoſtles Language? And to aſcribe to 
nor them an Art which they avowedly negleQed, and ex- 


atter. ¶ preſsly declared they were above making uſe of in their 
| tne WF Writings? which were to recommend themſelves, not 
proſe WW by the eloquence of their Stile, but the divinity of their 


with Doctrines. However theſe Inſtances a are far irom prov- 
Feet 


thole 


rle, is (z 1 55 Quad Verſus in Oratione 6 eite conjundione Verborum 
leat Vitium eſt. De Oratore. 1. ; | | i | 
p ws Verſus ſæpe in Oratione per Imprudent am Sits: a quod 8 


el vitioſum — Perſpicuum eſt igitur, numeris adſtrid am Orationem elſe 
debere, carere Verſibus. Orator. F. 50. | 


mbers [ ) vn. " : 

PSs a} Vee 'S fer 1 1770 Au 256. 

e that Xenoph. 
cloſe worten 97. E Nase 1520 Kew. 

TT 1 i Plutarch. 3 
bio ( . Urbem Romam in pringpio reges habuere. 5 
i „ Tacks. 
cut eien Wh (2) nee gie all Harra Te? 5 

Ar ant 404 6016 0 5 * Sa 1 . 
cet ; quia Jam. 1 17. 
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ee Blackwall ſacred Clallicks, V; i. P. 180. 
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„„ 
ing the point in Hand, vis. that it is no fault in a 
proſe Stile to run into Verſe. For if a few In- 
ſtances, collected out of the numerous Works of the 
antient Writers, be ſufficient to juſtify and recommend 
any particular mode or form of Stile, Jam miſtaken, 
if by this means every blemiſh of Stile may not be 


proved to be a "ory (ch. 


45 w <> -, * - Y X - * 
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| : 0} proſaic Poetry. 

1. 7 HEN profaic Numbers are too much bound, 
1 the Stile is poetic Proſe; when poetic Num- 
1 | * | bers are too free, it is proſaic Poetry. 

| j | That which exalts this laſt above common Prot 
4 is the boldneſs of its F. gures, the ſublimity of its 
ql Language (a), and the d gioiy of its Numbers. But 
10 thoſe 


i Ji Cd Arifttte 1 think bath plainly enough Jechdad this matter for us. 
4:348 . T3 42 ,t Ths Metros d' Hr Elo &, wile 5b. That the 
3Þ Diction ought not to be ſtrict Meat: Ire, nor yet intirely void of Rhythmus, 

And again, po 6 Exev Tov Aoyov, pire d mh, Tolnua yoe eh 
| Our Stile ought to have a Rhythmus, but not ſtridt Numbers; for then it <voull 

be Verſe Vid. Ariſtot. Rhetor. 1 iii. c 8, — Or as Mr. Gedes obſerves, 
the Meaſures are to be concealed as much as can be, yet fill our Dictict mi 
have them, otherwiſe it cannot bear the leaft reſemblance to Poetry: but 4 

abound too much in Numbers, (i. e. metrical Numbers) it will approach l 

WE PVerſe, and loſe its genuine charader and / mplicity. Ty on the oy 

| of the Antients, p. 29. 

| | (4) Moſt Languages have their yoetical Words, which are never ut 
on other occaſions. Theſe prove of great advantage, to the Poets, wi 
are hereby enabled to raiſe the Stile and Diction into the poetica! C har ac 
ter with greater eaſe, The French have few ſuch Words in their Lan 


guage ; for want of which their Poetry appears in a too familiar Gail 


hund, 
Num- 


Proſe, 
of its 
A But 

thoſe 


er for us. 
That the 
hythmus. 
yoe £5 Ol, 
77 it «vould 
obſerves, 
iftior mu 


: but if 
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appro ach 
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Foot. 
minate the Line ; becauſe the ſhort Pauſe occaſioned 


of Proſe; 0 
and Language were exalted above the common mode 
of Speaking, and whoſe Numbers were N and ; 

ſonorous, but not tied to any Meaſure. 


able to the Laws of the moſt : antient Poetry, 


[ 9} 


thoſe Numbers, not confined to any particular oO, 


nor compriſed in any particular Meaſure, as thoſe of 
modern Poetry, are but looſe and unbounded ; but 
however ſo diſpoſed as to give a grandeur and Cubli- 


| mity to the Stile, ſuitable to that of the Subject. 


In this kind of Poetry, every part, even the ſmalleſt 
clauſe of a Sentence, ſhould conclude with a generous 
And this, when ſtrong and full, ſhould ter- 


hereby, will make the Ear more ſenſible of its beauty : 


to attain which the natural Order of the Words | 18 fre- 


quently tranſpoſed. 
And of this kind is, 


1. The oriental Poetry. 


For the moſt antient Poetry v was only a bilder ſort 
or that in which the Sentiments, Figures 


Let us take an Inſtance of this from the firſt Plalm, 
both in the Original, and a Tranſlation of it, conform 


4 


not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the common Language ; not ke . 5 
lowed any boldneſs or flights but what might paſs in Proſe, 


To this, in 
a good meaſure, may be attributed the little Succeſs their Authors have 


met with in the Epic Way. In ſhort, that which is eſſential to Poetry is 


elevation of Stile, bold Metaphors, brilliant Thought, and a ſtrong 
ſuperior Diction. 


Theſe, without any limited Feet or Meaſure, give a 
Diſcourſe that dignity which makes it unmeaſured Poetry: without theſe 
the moſt exact arrangement of long and ſhort Syllables is but a kind of 
meaſured Proſe. The former is Poetry, the latter Verkification, See 
. 5 Didtionary , under the Word Poetical. N 
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= I in theſe Lines the N are ſo diſpoſed as as 


15 to conſtitute the moſt ſtrong and generous Numbers; 
1 which 1 have diſtinguiſhed by their proper Marks, and 
FF which will more readily appear from the following re- 
_ Hz ſolution of them. 

1 8 Line 
1 1. Spondee, Hinbig, 


2. Spondee, Cretic, Anapzſt, Bacchic, 
3. Choriambic, Bacchic, Cretic. 
4 Cretic, Moloflus, ee, 
S. lambic. 
6. lambic, Cretic, Bacchic. 
. Cretic, lambic, Anapæſt. 
8. Spondee, Iambic, lambic. 


ar 


When 


#1 

When theſe Words are read according to the Quan- 
tities here diſtinguiſhed, the Ear will ſoon be judge 
how much more muſical they are than when they are 
read without any regard to them. And this ſtrength 
of Numbers, together with the beauty of the Meta- 
phors and the elevation of Thought contained in this 
Sentence, is that which exalts it to a poetical character. 


The tranſlation of it in imitation of the ſame proſe- 
poetical Stile may be in this manner. 


T 
0 bled Man 5 


. 


W bo walks not in the Counſel f the e wicked, 


ww 


Nor i in the way of Sinners Pands, 


d as And i in the feat of Scoffers deth not fr. 
ers; 

and 3 II. 

ET But 


His alight is in in Jeloval's s Lav, 


2 whoſe Law be meditates 
Day and Night. Ft, 


II. Of this kind are BEE monumental inſcriptions, 
1 panegyrick Characters. 


Vhen 8 1 IO. 01 
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Of the former we may take * wil iat inſtance. 


VN — — 


Hic inhumatur e 


„ wa 


 MATTHAI HALE, milits 3 
| ROBERTI HALE 5 JOHANNA, 


we \f -w — „ 


Uxoris eus, Filii unici 


2 w 


Nati i in hac Parochia de Alderl, 


— Ws 6 


Prims die Novembris 
A. D. 1609. 


Donati vero ibidem 


Vicethmo quinto die Decembris 
. D. 1676. 


3 wo 


Feat ſus 67. 


Here lies inter d 


The Body of MATTHEW HALE, Knight; 
| | The only Se Son 

Of ROBERT HALE and JOAN his Wife - : 
Who was born f in i this Pariſh, of Allr h. 


On the firſt Day 6 of November 


1 


1 3 
tn the Year of our Lord 868. 


= 


And dy'd i in the fame Pariſh, 
: On the twenty -fifth Day of December, 
In the Year of our Lord 1676. 


Of his Age 67. 


Though there is the utmoſt fimplieity of Words in 

this Inſcription, which Sir Matthew Hale ordered to 
be engraven on his Monument, yet there appears a 
certain air of Dignity in them, owing to the Feet 


that compoſe them, which are all of the moſt ge- 


nerous quality. A plain Inftance of the Power of 
Numbers, even in the moſt common and . _ 
5 Language. — 


And as an leis of panygerical Den | 

which are generally drawn up in this proſe-poetical 

Stile, we may bins the Ballo wing Character of the late 
King William. „ 


He was, 


But is no more, 


The Head, Het and Hand | 


w% ow vw Ww wan 


Of the Confederacy ; 1 


„% „ „ —B ww 


. . by The Aﬀertor of Liberty, 
VVVVVVVV 1 


3 Fo has His Government without Tyranny, 


it 
| t 44 4, 
T he © Deliverer 6 of Nations, 
| T he Support of the | Empire, 
i T be Pulwark of Holland, 
I The © Preſerver © of Britain, 
25 
| | The Reducer of n 
And the © Terrour d of France. 
ll | His 'T: houghts were wiſe, ſerene and ſecret, 
Ui e His Words few and faithful, 
ik „„ His Actions many and heroick ; 
| . 


wo His Juſtice without Rigour, 
1.8 f And his Religion without Superſtition, 
_ f _ DO 0 
| q | | | ls was 
'F | | f 5 | w — — 0 — 
[ Magnanimous without Pride, 0 
44 1 OE, Fo. * — ew ww 
_ +: Valiam 3 Violence, 8 
Victorious without Triumph, 1 1 
Tx Active without Wearineſs, 8 


Cautious without Fear. 


And meritorious without Thanks. | 


Thong . 


gh 


1 45 ] 
Thou gh there be a few weak and faultering Feet 
in this . particularly in the fourth and fixth 


Lines, yet they are abundantly compenſated by the 


energy of Thought, the ſuccinctneſs of the Language, 
and the variety of Contraſt, which makes the Com- 


poſition ſo beautiful. It is not limited to any Feet or 


Meaſure, and therefore is not Verſe; but is diſtin- 


guiſhed in general by its harmonious Numbers, ſub⸗ 
lime Sentiments, with a peculiar terſe, ſtrong and 


lively turn of Expreſſion, which exalts it above Proſe, 
and therefore is a fit Specimen of proſaic Poetry. 


. Romances and Novels are often writ in this 
mixt Language, between Poetry and Proſe; and hence 
it is ſometimes called the romantick Stile. Of which 

we may take the following Inſtance in the Words of 


Alexander, when he took his Leave of Statira. — 


ec „Madam bad be) 1 am fore'd to leave you but 
5 though I go from hence, my Thoughts ſhall not be | 


-— Vw vw 


ce ſeparated from you 3 perhaps may one Day come | 


w aw * — ov wW os * 


N back to lay al my Victories at your F cet ; and may - 


* the Gods grant, 1 may * as able to conquer your 


ot Mind, as I am to conquer Kingdoms ; and that I 


FER w w — — — ww 8 wo 5 8 


« may find you as much ſoft ned at my Return, as 1 


4 leave you obdurate at my Departure (e J.” 


04 au, 


0.) Caſſandra. 
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( Laſh.) Of this kind alfo, I eonceive, were the 


antient Dithyrambics ; or thoſe Hymns which were 
formerly ſung in honour of Bacchus. Which were 
a very wild and looſe Compoſition, and as full of 
tranfſport and rage as the drunken God they celebrated. 
Of theſe we have no Remains extant : but, as Horace 
ſays they were tied to no poetical Numbers (, I take 


them to be a ſpecies of this profaic Poetry. 
Before I conclude this Chapter, it may not be amiſs 


juſt to obſerve the vaſt difference between the antient 


and modern Poetry, Ge 5 
| The moſt antient poetic Compoſitions were con- 
fined neither to Rhime, Number or Meaſure ; and 


were nothing but juſt, ſublime, Sentiments, clothed in 
ſtrong figurative Language. Such was the oriental 
Poetry. This was afterward reduced to Meaſures and 
Lines; but both very various; the Meaſures of no 
_ determinate ſort, and the Lines of no determinate. 
length. As in pindaric Odes. After this the poetic 
Stile was bound to ſtill ſtricter Laws; and confined to 
a certain Meaſure, and a certain Number of Feet in 
every Line, e. g. to five diſſyllable Feet or ten Sylla- 
bles; as in Milton's Verſe. It was afterwards laid 
under a furthet reſtriction, and ſubject not only to 
Meaſure but Rhime; and every other Line was to 
conclude with a Sound ſimilar to that which cloſed the 
preceeding Line. And when the Poetry was divided 
into Stanzas, each Stanza conſiſting of four Lines of 
CY 1 1 ” "oak 


 {f) Laurea donandus Apollinari, 
Seu per audaces nova Dithyramboy 

Verba devolvit, numeriſque fertur 

Lege ſolutis. Tr” 

| Hr., I. ir. Od. 2. 


47 J. 
eight and fix Syllables alternately, they were to cor- 
reſpond in alternate Rhime. And be the Lines ever 


ſometimes the two rhiming Syllables are found both 


and Tafte of ſome People, that is the beſt Poetry 
where the Numbers are leaſt varyed, and the Rhime 
| moſt exact and frequent. Which lays it under the 


us off with Sound inſtead of Senſe. 


in the beſt and boldeſt 


ſo ſhort they muſt end with a ſimilar Sound; and 


in the ſame Line; nay, according to the Judgment 


moſt miſerable Reſtraint, hampers it with the moſt 
unreaſonable Fetters, cramps a true poetic Fancy, and 
| whilſt it keeps the Attention fixt to the ſtructure and 
ſound of Words, takes it off from that which is the 
| very Life and Spirit of all true poetical Compoſition, 
| viz, ſublime Thought and ſtrong Language, it pleaſes 
| the Ear at the expence of our __ and mo. | 


b If the antient Poetry was too lax i in its Numb 

the modern is certainly too ſtrict, The juſt Medium 

| between theſe two Extremes, ſeems to be that which 
Milton hath choſen for his Poem, viz. the Pentha- 

| meter Verſe with the mixt Iambic Meaſure, free from 

| the Shackle of Rhime ; in which the Numbers are 
neither too free nor too confined ; but are muſical 
enough to entertain the Ear, and at the ſame time I 

| leave Room enough to expreſs the ſtrongeſt Thought 


Gal ie ee Ne eee eee eee ne 3 


ad tonet 


8] 
C 4 A P. VIII. 


The e Compoſe tion of ſome of our bet Engli 7 
MWMoriters confi dered with 2 Zo * 


N umbers. 


RCHBIS HOP Sharp, whoſe Sermons for 
perſpicuity of Stile, ſolidity of Senſe, and piety WM | 
of Spirit, are deſervedly admired, was nevertheleſs 3 

c 
t 


very negligent of his Rhythmus. We are frequently 
hampered with four or five ſhort Syllables together. 


1 | UI 4 
"Riſe © This I muſt confeſs is a very melancholy and un- a 
« pleaſing Argument (g).“ Which he might with f 
eaſe have prevented, only by putting the Word un- 6 
1 pleajh ng firſt, Again, We are not much degener- 2 
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. 5 ated from the purity of Chriſtianity as 10 Doctri- 7 
| 'F 1 « nals (þ).” And what is worſe, he often cloſes with MW « 
1 = double Pyrrhic. "I . {peak of the national Sins, « 


wW, aw 


- 
— r 2 


„ be the reigning Vices of the Times, the Miſcarriages 
10 BE: that are ſo prevailing and ſo common that a publick 
+3 « Guilt is contracted by them, and the whole People I 


T may juſtly ſhare in the Puniſhment of them 4. 1 


J Archbiſhop Tillotſon hath all the ſimplicity and 
=_ perſpicuity of the former, but is much more bar- 
1 on, 


( Vol. ii. p. 6. 
% bd. 


4 35 £6. 15 P : 
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for 
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leſs 
itly 
ner. 
un- 
vith 
un · 
ner · 


Gris 
with 
Sins, 


1ages 


blick 
eople 


1 ) W. 

Y and 
a Bar- 
nous. 


| (+) see Pitæaſborm's Letters, Let. xiv. | 


| the low affected turn and jingle of the laſt Century to pleaſe in this; and 


— - 


En rene 


[49 1 


monious. He had a nice Ear and a clear Head j 
was happy in the ſweetneſs of his Numbers, an in- 


imitable eaſe of Stile and ſolidity of Argument. For 
theſe he hath been ever admired, and one unharmo- 


nious Sentence picked out of three Volumes in Folio, 
believe, will not be deemed Proof ſufficient to over- 
throw ſo well eſtabliſhed a Reputation. And there- 
fore I cannot help thinking, that the Cenſure lately 
paſſed upon him by a very elegant Writer is ſomewhat 
too ſevere (/. If the Archbiſhop (whom no Man 

of Taſte can read without Pleaſure) be defective in any 
thing, it is in Force and Spirit, and when this ſeems 
to be moſt wanting, it is oftentimes only concealed by 

a peculiar ſimplicity of Language. Let us take the 
following Paſſage for an Inftance, — “ But of all 

Doctrines in the World, it (Ci. e. the Doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation) is peculiarly incapable of being 

| * proved by a Miracle. For if a Miracle were wrought | 

| * for the proof of it, the very ſame Aſſurance which 
© a Man hath of the truth of the Miracle, he hath 
t of the falſhood of the Doctrine; that is, the clear 

| * evidence of his Senſes for both. For that there is 

555 EO 0 02.04.09 oy 


It is without doubt altogether as wrong to 


is not always free from ill-turned Periods and a bad diſpoſition of Num- 


bers, — By newer ſaying what is unfit for him to ſay, he will never bear © 
what is unfit for him to hear; by never doing what is unfit for him to do, he 
will never ſee what is unfit for him to ſee. — Again, If the Heart of a” 


Prince be not corrupt, theſe Truths will find an eaſy Ingreſſion through the 
Unaerſtauding to it. Letters on the Spirit of Patriotiſm, Qc. p. 218, 223. 
— Who does not ſee that the former of theſe Periods has too much of 


that the cloſing Numbers in the latter are halting, weak and unharmonieus. 


condemn a good Compoſi- 
| tion for here and there a rough Period, as it is to applaud a bad Compoſi- 
| tion for here and there a good one. No man, I believe, will diſpute the 
late Lord B 4's claim to the rank of a fine Writer; yet even his Stile 


rr ð .. 


| 158 1 

1 «a Miracle wrought to prove, that what be fees in 

he Sacrament is not Bread, but the Body of Chrif, 

"x BY « he hath only the evidence of his Senſes : and he 
„ hath the very ſame evidence to prove, that what he 

1 1 ſees in the Sacrament is not the Body of Chriſt, but 

1 388 «© Bread. So that the Argument for Tranſubſtantia- 


ce tion, and the Objection againſt it, do juſt balance 
« one another ; and where the Weights ; in both Scales 

1 <« are equal, it is impoffible that the one ſhould weigh 
5 « down the other; and conſequently Tranſubſtantia. 
118 ( tion is not to be . by a Miracle; ; bor that would 
—_ e be, 40 prove to a Man &y | ſomething that be ſees that 

ii BY e he does not ſee what be fees me: 

in * Never was there a more perfect Maſter of Num- 
4 18 bers, both in Poetry and Proſe, than Mr. Addiſon, | 
1s | | Fair Roſamond will always be a Proof of the one, | 
_  j_—_ and his Spectators a laſting Monument of the other. | 
;' It is no leſs needleſs, than it would be endleſs, to ſpe- 
1 cify the particular beauties of his Language, which ä 
| Fi = at once excels in Purity, Perſpicuity and Force; and MW 
{38 in which it is equally difficult to find either defect or . 
1:18 redundance. In a Word, the beſt way to acquire a i 
_ . - chaſte, expreſſive, and numerous Stile, is to read and 
1 „ 3 is full of Force and Fire ; his Sil e 
| 470 nervous and pointed; well turned for Raillery, and MW , 
; 7 | 8 . far above the common Level. His Numbers moſt 
1 ſtrong and generous; happily adapted to pleaſe the 
138 Far and reach the Heart, He hath Seneca's Point 5 


_ withont his Poverty, Tulfy's Spirit without his Pro- 


Jo 
<Q Tillotſon" 8 wolle. Vol. i i. p. 179. Som. 21. 


one, 
other. 
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| «the ſame Author ; 


U TJ] 
faſeneſs, and Demoſthenes s Thunder without his Li ght- 


ning. For a Specimen we may take the — 


Paragraph; where ſpeaking of the formidable Tribe 


of Critics, he ſays thus, — The common Frater- 
« nity of Writers (a moſt unbrotheriy Fraternity) fur- 


« niſh a ſwarm of Critics. For almoſt all Writers are 
« Critics in the rigorous, but wrong ſenſe of the 


« Word ; and are therefore ready to run down all 
« ſaperior Productions; and to thiw the leaſt Mercy 
« to the moſt Merit. If any Work merit Praiſe, this 


« js to them ſufficient provocation to decty it. I have 
* known ſome of them appear fond of a Book, till 
« they ſaw it ſucceed, then grow mad at its Succeſs, 


« and wondered at the fooliſh taſte of the Town; 


As I have received many Proofs of their good-will, 
<« I know their Candour. I have found ſome fo vain, 
« that no good treatment could reach their Merit, 
« ſome ſo craving as only to be beholden for Favours 
to come; others who have praiſed me too copiouſly 
without any court or temptation from me, have 

* abuſed me as plentifully without being once offended 
« by me: others ſo little ſcrupulous as to revile me 
« for Writings which I never wrote. I can produce 
as high a Panegyrick as ever was made upon Man, 
« and as vile a Libel, both in Print, and both from 
the former without my ever 
having ſeen him, and the latter without ever having 


* wronged him; nay, after I had done him a thou - 


4 land good Offices. I have ſuppo orted an Author for 


«a 1 Winter, and have had his Thanks next 


_ Vl Fans e IO PS Wow — 


8 Summer! in a furious printed Invective (#).” 


ſl 221 , Sec InroduRtion to a Tranſlation of Salef, p. 18, 19. 
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1 
MV Lord Shaftſbury's Numbers, if compared with 


the two Authors laſt mentioned, are not ſo ſweet as 


thoſe of the firſt, nor ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the laſt. 


His Talent is delicate Ridicule, but his Stile not very 


fit for it; which is rather weak and fluent than har- 


monioully ſtrong. He wears a perpetual Face of 
Pleaſantry, and loves to laugh ; but has ſometimes 


the misfortune to laugh out of Seaſon, and draw the 


Smile upon himſelf. His Expreſſions are now and 
then no leſs quaint than his Humour; but the Num- 


bers of the former as ill-matched as the Subjects of 


the latter. However, he hath gained the Character 
of a fine Author; which, I apprehend, he owes more 
to the dignity of his Name, than that of his Writings, 
He affects Delicacy, but does not always preſerve it. 
Of which the following Lines are a Proof. — It is 


ce en that he Wrights of Memoirs and 52 | 
* are chiefly ſubject to this Jrothy Diſtemper. Nor 
* can it be doubted that this is the true Reaſon why | 


kt — 


te theſe Gentlemen entertain the World ſo laviſhly with 


W * 


te what relates to 8 Who indeed can en- 
65 dure to hear an Emperick talk of his own Conſti- 


=” 1p w wo 


61 tution, hour he governs and manages it, what Diet 
** agrees beſt with it, and what his Practice is with 


tt himſelf. The Proverb, no doubt, is very juſt, 


* Phyfician © cure thyſelf. Vet methinks one ſhould 


— 


0 have but an ill time to bi preſent. at theſe bodily 


_—_— T_T... 


40 Operations. Nor is the Reader in Truth any better 
* entertained, when he is obliged to aſſiſt at the ex- 
T feremente! Dien ons of his e Author, Who 


Kall 


66 


why 


vith 


en- 


nſti- 


Diet 
with 


juſt, 


ould 


— * 


odily : | 


etter 


> e- 
who. 


* al! 


t  Þ 


« all the while is in reality doing no better than taking ; 


ce bis Phy/ick in public (n).” 


Biſhop Atterbury was doubtleſs a great Genius, and 


a fine Writer. No one diſputes his claim to Elo- 


quence. His Numbers are well choſen, beautiful and 
ſtrong as the ſenſe they convey ; his Expreſſion pure, 


his Cadence ſmooth, his Phraſe eaſy, and his Cloſes 


full of Harmony. As a Specimen of which, take the 
WA, Extract from a Letter of his to Mr. Pope. | 


— * . thank you for a ſight 975 your Verſes; and with . 
0 the freedom of an honeſt, though perhaps injudi- 


| cious F riend, muſt tell you; that though I could I 
0 like ſome of them, if they were any Body's elſe but 


3 yours, yet as they are yours, and to be owned 2s 


2 * 


« ſuch, 1 can ſcarce like any of them. Not but that 5 
C the four firſt Lines are good, eſpecially the ſecond ; 

1 Couplet ; 3 and might, if followed by | four others as 

| « good, give Reputation to a Writer of a leſs eſta- 5 

6 bliſh'd Fame. But from you 1 expect ſomething of 


*a more perfea Lind, and which, the oftener it is 


w ww — 


0 read, the more it will be admir d. When you 


1 barely exceed other Writers, you fall much be. : 
* * neath yourſelf (9). 5 ” 


0 ) See Characterilicks, vol. i, p. 163. 
06 ) See Letters to and — Dr.  Atterbury Biſhop of Rocheſſer, Let. 24s 
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| Having mentioned Mr. Pope, I muſt produce bien 
next. He would have ſhone no leſs in Proſe than 
Poetry, had he applied himſelf. as much to the for- 
mer as he did to the latter. This appears from his 
1 Letters; where you ſee nothing of the Poet, none of 
* thoſe fanciful Images or excurſive Flights, ſo natural 
1 to thoſe who have dealt much in Verſe; but all is 
„ ſmooth eaſy Language, ſtrong and ſolid. Senſe, His 
„ | Numbers are purely proſaic, but flow with a ſweetneſs 
Päeculiar to one whole Soul was all Harmony. Writing 
to his friend, the forementioned Biſhop, when under 
1 Diſgrace, he fays - — Once more 1 write to you as 


MF promiſed; and this once I fear will be the laſt! The 


* 2 4 8 

e 
1 1 ma 
— - — 


2 


ap ce Curtain will ſoon be drawn between my Friend and 


2 - 


be 4 me, and nothing left but to with you a long good 5 


2 8 5 F RE: LOL de 
T ²˙ !.. ⅛ rr Ra Fe 923 


'F 5 Night. — If you retain any Memory of the paſt, . 


e 


Ke let it only image to you what hath pleas d you beſt; = 


„ — ww 


AGES; — ny” 4 
PPP 
by r 5 o 
ES IIa, e * * 
* 1 


„ 0 ſometimes preſent a Dream of an abſent Friend, or : 


{118 40 bring you back an agrecable Crt But 5 
| R—_ 10 upon the whole, 1 hope you will think leſs of the . 


-” H# 


1234S Mp Time paſt, than the future ; ; as the former hath 5 


& been leſs kind to you than the later nfallibly will | 


| 1 1. ha. Do not envy the World your Studies; they ; 
+. 4.38 cc will tend to the benefit of Men againſt whom 


_ — _ vw m WW a 


1 60 you can have no o Complaint ; z l mean of all PORE, 
1 . | : T And 


J, or 


But 
f the 


hath | 


will 


they 


vhom 


as ia 


terity. 


2 And 
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1 And Perhaps at your time of Life, nothing elſe 


ce is wen: your Care. What is every | Year of a wiſe E 
ce Man; 8 Life, but x Cenſure 0 or Critique 0 on the paſt ? 2 


« Thoſe whoſe Date 18 ſhorteſt, live long enough to. 


ww ww 


& laugh at one half of it, The Boy deſpiſes the la- 


ws ww — 


« « fant the Man the Boy, the a: both, and 
| « the Chriſtian all “ 


I have marked the Cloſes, that da Reader may abs 


” ſerve the Numbers to which they owe their ſweetneſs. 


1 ſhould tire my Readers and myſelf, were I to 5 


mention half our Engliſh Authors whoſe Writings 
have done an honour to our Language, and who owe 
their fame for Eloquence chiefly to their {kill in 
Numbers. But it would juſtly be deemed a want of 
Taſte or Memory, not to mention in this Claſs the 
excellent Mr. M——tb ; who hath lately obliged the 
World with a Collection of Letters, full of fine Senſe 
and fine Language. All the ſpirit, caſe, and elegance 

of original Epiſtles, enter into his tranſlation of Pliny's: 
where the Reader is at once charmed with a beauty 


of Thought and Diction, ſcarce to be paralleled by 


any but thoſe of Fitzoſborn. Taking occaſion from 
a Tow in Pliny to recommend epiſtolary Writing, 


601 m. Letter xxiii. 


Infantem puer, et puerum v vir r deſpicit, ales: 


Fan Chriſti qui credit dogmata cunctos. 


he: 
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; he fays — © It appears from this and ſome other 


282 ww uw 


85 * Paſſages i in thoſe Letters, that the Art of optotary 


— w * — — = 


d Writing was eſteemed by the Romans, i in the N um- 


* | | +0 ber of liberal and polite Accompliſhments. It ſeems 


we od — ww — — 8 


1 ec indeed to have form'd a part of their Education; 2 as 
[TH * in the opinion of Mr. Locke it well deſerves to have 
„ c à ſhare in ours. —It is to be wondered that we have 


« ſo few Writers i in our own Language, who deſerve 


1 IM w = Go — „ „% oy WW — 


5 to be pointed out as Models upon ſuch an Occaſion. 


1 
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— A ie diſtinguiſhed Genius treats the very At- 


_ nM th... 


| 3 tempt as ridiculous, and profeſſes himſelf a mortal 


w =» 


0 « Enemy to what they call a fine Letter. His Averſion 


66 however was not ſo ſtrong but he knew how to 


* 
1 
1 w * — «+... .\ * — 


cp" conquer it when he thought proper; and the Let- - 


TART. 


N 
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if i EM ter. which cloſes his Correſpondence with Biſhop : 
Wot | © Atterbury ( 9, is perhaps the matt enter and 


1 : 4 : : 
N 1 f : 


c « manly Addreſs that v was ever pen'd to a Friend | in 


at Fi « « Diſgrace e). „55 


1 | ©) Referring + to the Letter out of which [ have FIG the ust 
2 7.3! N14 
11 (r) See Pliny 8 Letters, B. 5 Let, 13. vos, (]. 


nice 


Extract | 


19 
A nice Ear will ſoon perceive a difference in the 
Stile of the two laſt mentioned Writers. They are 


both numerous, both harmonious, but in a different Ry, 


way. The firſt is more ſuccin& and nervous, the lat- 


ter more diffuſe and flowing. And a judicious Reader 
will as ſoon diſcern the cauſe to which this difference 


is owing, vig. becauſe the one deals moſt in Spondaic 
and Jambic, the other in e, and 0 
Numbers. 


1 muſt not omit here to mention Mr. b Who 
(if I miſtake not) hath tranſlated Longinus in the true 
Sublime: and ſeems as much inſpired by the ſpirit of 


his Author, as his Author himſelf was by the nature 


of his Subject: and both were a happy ſpecimen of 


the Art they taught. And though he ſpeaks in very 
diminutive Terms of the Rules the Antients laid down 


to attain a numerous Compoſition, (which he owns 


| Cicero ſtudied and practiſed {s),) and apprehends they 
| will throw too great a reſtraint and incumberance on 

our Language, yet his own Stile is, I think, a proof 
of the contrary. For whatever averſion he might 


have to the Rules of this Art, he knew how to prac- 
tile them with very good Succeſs. For condoling 


| the Publick on the Loſs they have ſuſtained by that of f 
Tonginus's Treatiſe on the Paſſions, he fays, — © the 
0 Excellence of this on the Sublime makes us regret 


— w wow 2 we 


= the more the Loſs of the other ; and inſpires us with „ 
« a deep reſentment of the irreparable Depredations 


committed on Learning, and the valuable Produc- 


7 tions of aua, by Goths, and Monks, and Time. 
- There = 


18 See his Notes wad Obkirvedans on Longinus, Sect. 39. 
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«There, i in all probability, we ſhould have beheld the 


| Þ | « ſecret Springs and Movements of the Soul diſclos' d 
= © to View, There we ſhould have boon taught, if 


„ Nd — 


« * Rule and Obſervation i in this caſe can 2060h; to ele- 


4 vate an Audience into Joy, or melt them i into Tears. 


* 
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8 There we ſhould have learn d, if ever, to work upon 
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L every Paſſion, to put every - Heart, every Pulſe in 
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I 2 „Emotion. At preſent we muſt ſit down contented | 


=. under the Lofs, and be fatisfied with this invaluable 
WW. # Piece on the Sublime, which with much Hazard 
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« hath leap a a Wreck, and d gain'd a Port, though 


— 


_ « not andamig'd 01,” 


11 Sir William Temple's . nervous and maſculine Stile is 
| = a good deal owing to the ſtrong, majeſtick, Numbers 
of his Compoſition. — To find any Felicity, or 
1 wanne any Pleaſure in the enten ne of 


x . 3+ . 


"WM Honour and Fortune, a 1 Mas ne"? be i in Health. 
— * Who. would not be covetous, and with Reaſon, 
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cc « if this could be parchas'd with Gold ? Who not 


cc « arabitious, if it were at the Command of Power, 


w W 2 — 


"a reſtor'd by Honour ? But alas ! a white Staff 
| will. 


14 TL 4 t ) Notes and Obſervations on Longinus, ad fin. 
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will not help gouty Feet to walls, better than a a 


s 


+ 
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» common Cane; 3 nor a _blue Ribband bind up a 


w — 


"M Wound lo well as a Fillet. The glitter of Gold 7 
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Neight-Cap 090. 1 


I know not how to conclude this Chapter without 
obſerving, that the Tranſlators of our Engliſh Bible 

are uſually very happy in their Numbers; which are 
| moſtly ſolemn, majeſtick, and grave, as the ſacred 
Subjects they treat of. For an Inſtance let us take the | 


four firſt hen * Saint © towed 8 N 


9 In the Beginning was | the Word | and the Word '2 
was with God, H and the Word | was God. 


Mp The fame | was in the | Begin|ning with God. 
« All Things were | made by bim, | and without 


. bin was not joy Thing made | that was made. 15 


e In bim | was Life, [and the Life | v was as the Light 5 
0 of Man.” 


os ) See his Miſcellanies, Part i ini. p. 110. 


To the forementioned Writers eminent for numerous  Compaition, I 
might juſtly add, Dr. Mzidaleton, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Geddes, Mr. Balguy, 


Mr. Grove, Dr. Watts, and Mr. Hervey, But the Language of the two 
laſt is, for che moſt part, too poetica. 


renn ere Arch ee 
8 


or of Diamonds will but hurt fore Eyes, inftead 
of curing them. And an aking Head will be no 


more eaſed by wearing A Crown, han a common | 


3 A Man 


.* &£ 
Vs 
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A Man muſt have no Ear, no Taſte, that does not 


perceive in this Paragraph, with how much Harmony 


the Subject and Numbers accord. And perhaps there 


is no Paſſage in any Writings, ſacred or profane, that 


exceeds it in ſublimity of Sentiment, and dignity of 


Diction. 


Buy this time, I haje; we have a diſtinct Idea of 
what is generally called a numerous Compoſition, It 


hath no reference to a Writer's Sentiments : for good | 
Thoughts may be, and very often are, expreſſed in a 
very bad manner. It does not refer to the propriety 
of Expreſſion : for the propereſt Words are ſometimes 
harſh and diſcordant ; and Nonſenſe may be muſical. 
Nor is a numerous Stile only ſmooth and flowing, as 
ſome imagine, but harmonious and muſical : or ſuch 
an arrangement and diſpoſition of the Words, as gives 
the Far a Pleaſure when they are pronounced. The 
Sound of the Hautboy and Trumpet is muſical, as well 
as that of the Harp and Lute : but the Muſick of-- 
the one is loud and ſtrong, that of the other ſoft and 
ſweet. For there is no leſs a diverſity in muſical 
Numbers, than there is in muſical Notes; and as | 
great a variety of Harmony ariſing from the different 
diſpoſition of them. So G- and Temple are excel- 
lent for numerous Compoſition, as well as Tilloſon and 
th but the Numbers of the former are more 


M— 


88 and ſtrong, thoſe of the latter more ſoft 
and flowing ; both equally harmonious. 


And from hence alſo we may obſerve, not only 3 
great difference in the Stile or Compoſition of Writ- 
ers, but the cauſe of that Difference. The ſoft and 
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flowing Stile ariſes from the great number of ſhort 
Quantities or rapid Feet, and the ſtrong and maſcu- 
line Stile from the long Quantities and grave Num- 
bers which compoſe it. For it is the Numbers with 
which the Periods and the ſeveral parts of them cloſe, 
that gives the particular diſtinction and air to the 
ſtructure of the Sentence. And according to theſe 
an Author may be ſaid (in Proſe as well as Verſe) to 
write in the Dactylic or Iambic Meaſure ; i. e. ac- 
: cording as he cloſes moſt frequently with Dactyls or 
85 Tambics : (fo Tully ſays that Ephormus the Orator fol- 
| | lowed the Dagylic (x} Meaſure) for every Author 
naturally runs into one of theſe different Meaſures 
more than the other; as he does into the uſe of ſome 


: | particular Words and Phraſes : and theſe two things 

i KK (though the former is not ſo often obſerved as the lat- 
8 ter) are the cauſe that a Man is no leſs 'dillinguiſhed | 

e - We his Stile than his Hand- . 

1 
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NR 2 Containing certain Rules proper. 70 * 65. 5 
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* Rule I. u RN I SH yourſelf wah a Comba of i 
55 equivalent Words, or Words that conrey 

4a juſt the fas Idea ; that you may have it in your 

- i Power to ſubſtitute. one of a good Number in the 

be 29S tai room 


(&) Orator, p. 166. (a). 5 
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room of another that is a bad one ; and to chuſe that 
which belt ſuits the Rhythmus : of which a good Ear 
will ſoon be judge. 


This Rule Qyintilian ſays was obſerved by ſome in 
his Time, who for this purpoſe got a ſtore of ſuch 


Words by Heart (/). But he obſerves, that ſuch a 


Furniture is beſt provided by a careful Attention to 
the manner of Speaking and Writing uſed by the beſt 
Maſters of Language; becauſe by this means we ſhall 
know, not only the beſt Words but their beſt Situa- 

tion (z). And of two Words equally proper and 
expreſſive, that which contains the beſt Numer | is for 
the moſt part | to be prefer'd. 


Rule II. When four, five, or more ſhort Syllables 


come together, you may part them by inſerting amongſt 


them ſome expletive Particle containing a long Quan- 
will 


_ tity ; which, if it do not ſtrengthen the Senſe, 
at leaſt ſerve to meliorate the Meaſure. 


Take for Example the following Sentence ; Y this 


w w w w 


D T apprebend to be erroneous and of a per- 
nicious Tendency, Here too many ſhort 


. 


ter'd thus ; ; this Doctrine I take ts be not only fa Ilſe 


aww w 8 


but of very pernicious Tendency ; ; and let any good 


Far judge to which the Preference is due. 


The ſame thing may be done in order to prevent 
the Colliſion of two hard 8 which (though 
the 


5 ) Eauidem ſeio ol. collecta quæ Idem ſignificarent a 
folitos ediſcere, quo facilius occurreret unum ex Pluribus. l. X. e. I. 


(=) Ibid. 


Quantities | 
follow one another ſucceſſively, But ſuppoſe it al- 
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the Number be good, yet) require ſome Pains to be 
diſtinctly pronounc'd, without grating on the Ear. 
For this Reaſon the Tranſlators of the New esta 
ment render the Words in Luke x. 11. thus; even the 
very Duſt of your City which cleaveth on us, We BO Wipe 
' off againſt you. Not we wipe; which are Sounds ſo 
ready to run into one another, that they require ſome 
care and pauſe to keep them aſunder (a). 
Rule III. An Ellipfs will often help the Kbyth- 
mus, by contracting two o Syllables into one, as tis, 
| don't, for it is, ab Nor. 


And to mend the Meaſure we may often have out 
not only ſome Syllables in a Word, but ſome whole 
les Þ Words in a Sentence; provided we do not thereby . 
gt Þ weaken or obſcure the Senſe. So the Adverb that, 
an- | and the Particle the, may be either expreſſed or un- 
will derſtood, according as it beſt ſuits the run of the 
| Words. e. g. I ſee that nothing can be done to fave _ 
this 1 either the Man or the Horſe. Better thus, 7 fee nothing | 
can be done to ſave either Man or Horſe. = 
per- - | Nay, for the ſame end an Author may drop, not 
titles | only a whole Word, but part of a Period, and leave 
it al- the Senſe imperfect. in ſome obvious Caſes. And a 
falſe ſeaſonable Silence, or imperfe& Speech (a Figure 
| which the Rhetoricians (% call a Suppreſjion) often 
good | | ſerves at once to ſtrengthen both the Meature and 


Sentiment. As in that Expreſſion in Terence, Liber 


revent | Loris]! — To cauſe a Period then to run with a 
hough Þ « gieater Smoothneſs and Juſt Cadency, an Author 
the | . wil 
Vocabula (a ) Say 8 Eſſay on 1 Numbers, Oe. p. 115. 
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will find himſelf obliged, not only to ftrip it of 
te all Superfluities, but even to leave out ſomething 
te in the Senſe, which the Reader muſt neceſſarily 
« ſupply from his own Invention. Demoſthenes, but 
t eſpecially Thucydides, abound with Inſtances of this. 


« Nor is a Reader of Taſte at all offended with it; 


on the contrary he is pleaſed with the Compliment 
« paid his Underſtanding (c).“ — Theſe laſt Words 


exemplify the Rule we are upon ; and run much 


better as they are, than if they had been — © he is 


« pleaſed with the Compliment which is paid 20 his 


e Underſtanding,” . e 
Raule IV. A proper uſe of rhetorical Figures is 


ſometimes a great help to a numerous Compoſition ; 


and when they are well choſen and pertinently applied, 
they ſerve at once to exalt the Senſe and adorn the 


Language (). 


But here the following things muſt be carefully re- 


member d. 


(i.) That the Figures we uſe be neither obſcure nor 


impertinent. Which will only darken or perplex the 
TV 


(2. ) That they be not too bold and ſtrong. For that 


favours too much of Poetry. 


3.) That they be not ſtiff or Eil. Wich 


(c) Geddes on Compoſition, p. 5. 3 

(d) Sed et figuris mutare et caſus et numeros, quorum Varietas fre. 
quenter gratia Compoſitionis adſtricta, etiam fine numero ſolet eſſe ju - 
cunda, Quintil. I. ix. C. 4. 5 | 


(e) See Fitzo/born's Letters. Let. 51. 


5 (4.) That 


2 


Time to breathe (. 


161 
(4) That they be not too frequent. Becauſe that 
will tire and ſurfeit the Reader; who does not love to 


| have more Sauſe than Meat. 


This was Mr. Cowley's great Fault, who runs us 
quite down with his rhetorical Wit, and gives us no 
( 5.) That they be introducee ſuddenly without any 


previous Form or Notice. For nothing is more agree- 


able than to be ſurpriſed with Pleaſure, And when 
ſuch figurative Forms of Speech give a Harmony to 
the Stile (as they often do) the Pleaſure is ſtill aug- 

| mented, N Of a na p60 MY 
Rule V. A tranſpoſition of Words is very frequently 
uſed for the ſake of a good Rhythm and emphatical 


Tus 


) Speaking of a Perſon who had publiſhed a paltry Poem in his 
Name, he purſues him with the following exquiſite Raillery. — © I won 

«© dered very much how one who could be ſo fooliſh to write ſo ill Verſes, 

* ſhould be ſo wiſe to ſet them forth as another Man's rather than his 

« oe; though perhaps he might have made a better Choice, and not 

% fathered the Baſtard upon ſuch a Perſon, whoſe ſtock of Reputation is, 

« T fear, little enough for the Maintenance of his own numerous /egitimate 

« Offspring of that kind. It would have been much leſs injurious, if it 

* had pleaſed the Author, to put forth ſome of my Writings under his 
e gan Name, rather than his own under nine. He had been in that a 
more pardonable Plagiary, and had done leſs wrong by Robbery, than 
he does by ſuch a Bounty. — Our own coarſe cloathes are like to become 
* us better than thoſe of another Man's, though never ſo rich. But 


„ theſe, to ſay the Truth, were ſo beggarly, that I myſelf was aſhamed 


« to wear them. It was in vain for me that I avoided cenſure by the 
% concealment of my own Writings, if my Reputation could be thus 

executed in Ey. And impoſlible it is for any good Name to be in 
« Safety, if the malice of Witches have the Power to conſume and 


« deſtroy it in an Image of their own making. This indeed was fo ill 
made, and fo unlike, that I hope the Charm took no Effect. 


Preface to his Poems. 


6% ] 

This i is the true Reaſon that we find ſuch a change 
of the natural order of Words, ſo common in all 
Languages, eſpecially in the Latin; and in the belt 
Writers, eſpecially in Cicero: 
the very laſt, that Verb or emphatical Word on which 
the whole Senſe of the Period depends. 


hut two things are obſervable in him, in which he 
ought to be imitated, vi. 


(.) He does not leave the Mind in the mean time 
altogether at a Loſs for the general Senſe, but ſo diſ- 
poſes of the intermediate Words, that we may readily 


gueſs at his Meaning before it be fully expreſſed. 


..) When the long looked for Word is come, it 
bp generally more elegant and emphatical than even 


the Mind or the Ear, ſo long ſuſpended, could e. 


pect; and throws ſuch a ſudden and ſurpriſing Light 


and Beauty upon the whole, as more than compen- 


fates the pain of that Suſpence. 


Inſtances of this are obvious and un With | 
out the former, the Senſe would be obſcured ; and 


without the latter; the Mind would ſuffer a diſap- 


pointmeat, which no Harmony or co could re- 


compence. 
Therefore, 1 


Rule VI. Let che Sentence 5 4 if 5 
ble, not vary with a ik N umber, but an W 


cal Word. 


By which 1 don't mean hut the e Word 
muſt, of neceflity, be the very laſt : 


; three or four * of 1 it, that may do as well, and 
be 


who often poſtpones to 


if it be within 


8 = OP 


tal 


be crbſidered as the Cloſe. Nor are the Words, for bo 
the ſake of this Elegance to be unnaturally tranſpoſed, 


ſo as to darken the Senſe, or ſpoil the other Num- 


bers: but you ſhould keep it in view, and when it 18 | 


natural nothing is more beautiful. 


To this may be added another thing which ka : 
ſame reſemblance to it, v:z. to cloſe with a Word 


that ſtands in a lively reference or contraſt to ſome 


other in the ſame Sentence. — This will always be 
agreeable, eſpecially if both Words be emphatical. 
e. g. Unhappy Man, who obtaining the Pleaſure 


_ © he fo long purſued, finds himſelf at lad 2 
« of Fain 7” 


Rake VIE. Remark the mioſt beautiful Colts, as 


well as the propereſt Words, in the Writings and 3 
Converſation of thoſe who moſt excel in elegance of . 


Stile. = 
In this reſpect you will reap great 1 from RY 


2 good Acquaintance with the Authors before men- 


tioned, and many others that are equally excellent in 


the ſame way. Becauſe, as Quintilian takes Notice 


2), you. will there obſerve not only the beſt Words 
but their beſt Places ; for a good Word miſplaced 
ipoils the Harmony as much as a good Word miſap- 
ply'd does the Senſe. 


And fince there is a great diverſity in the $tile of 


good Writers, ſome being more copious and flowing, 


and others more conciſe and nervous, be moſt con- 
verſant with what you like beſt ; becauſe that you 
will be moſt apt to imitate, Nor ſhould you deal 
much in thoſe Authors who are quite negligent of 
their Rhythm, unleſs the importance of their Senti- 
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ments compenſate for the want of Harmony : for if 
vou have a good Ear they will diſguſt you; and if 

none, will betray you into an imitation of their rugged 4; 
Stile, which will diſguſt others. 4 


And when you have gained a competent Know- 


ledge of the 1 Theor „it will be pleaſant to 
obſerve how naturally a 


Rule VIII. Let your firſt care be a clear and ſtrong 


_ expreſſion of the Sentiment ; what is rough and harſh 
in the Numbers may be rectify'd afterwards, 


But never change a proper, ſtrong, expreſſive Word, 


that is unharmonious, for one that does not convey - 
the idea fo fully though it contains a better Number. 
For this Reaſon, becauſe Senſe is always to be pre- 
fer'd to Sound, and the Mind to be entertained before f 
the Ear (0. And ſpecial care muſt be taken, that 3 
too ſcrupulous Attention to the ſmooth. flow of the 
Period do not render the Senſe conſus d or the Stile 


enervate. 


Rule IX. Do not uſe always the ſame ſort of Num- 
bers, be they ever ſo good; the Ear will ſoon Wedge L 
4 the e and be offended at it * ; J. 


4 509 In le autem, 0 ſit neceſſe, duram potius atque aſperan 


compoſitionem malim eſſe, quam effeminatam et enervem, qualis apud 
multos. — Et certe nullum aptum et idoneum Verbum N gra- 
tis lenitatis. Lazer, I. ix. c. 4. ad finem. 


(i) Ac ne tam bona quidem ulla erit, ut chang eſſe continua, et in 


eolgem ſemper pedes ire. Nam et verſiſcandi genus eſt, unam legem 


omnibus 


Ear leads the moſt 
illiterate Perſons in their common Speech to the choice 
of the beſt Numbers, who are entirely ignorant of all 
the Rules and Principles of numerous Compoſition ; 

and how plainly Nature exemplifies thoſe Rules which 
were originally invented for the imitation of it, 


You © 


n 9 . "POIs ge "I 3 


as 


4 | 
# ©. 


| Y 


borate. (7 he. 


T4YT 


un could endeavour not only to introduce the 


beſt Numbers, but thoſe that beſt ſuit the ſubject they 
deſcribe; and vary them as that varies. e. g. Grave 
and ſolemn Subjects ſhould move in flow and ſtately 
Spondees ; Paſſions run off quick in Pyrbic; what is 


ſtrong and alarming is beſt expreſſed in lambic, and 


what is ſoft and tender in Trochaic Meaſure. For a 
conſtant uniformity of Meaſure, though ever fo fweet 


and fluent, ſatiates and tires the Ear. This is no leſs 


true in proſaic than poetic Compoſition. 


Rule X. Let your Compoſition be ſo. free, natural, 5 
and eaſy, that you may not ſeem to have any regard 
to your Numbers at all. 


The foregoing Rules you mould carefully follow, 


but the Reader muſt not obſerve that you do ſo. 
This Art, of all others, requires the greateſt Art to 
_ conceal it. An Orator will certainly miſs of his 
Aim if his Hearers once ſuſpect, that by bribing their 
Ears he means to make his way to their Hearts (#). 


As Art is an imitation of Nature, that is the moſt 
perfect Art which reſembles Nature moſt. And what 


is unnatural, be it ever ſo much laboured, will have 
no Power either to pleaſe or perſwade. And ſome- 


times it requires the | man Labour not to ſeem ela- 
*K 2 e Theſe | 


omnibus Sermonibus dare : et id cum manifeſta Aﬀeatio elt (clips W 
maxime cavenda tutpicio eſt) tum etiam nina tadiam ac ſatictatem 
creat. Jbid. HE 


(+) Anmittitque et kdem et effectus 1 omnes 5 qui iefi in hac cura 
deprehenſus: nec poteſt ei credere aut propter eum dolere et iraſci Judex; | 


eui putat hoc vacare. Quint. I. ix. c. 4. ad finem. 


(1) Ulla quidem maximi laboris, ne laborata videantur. — Diſlimulatio 
Curz præcipua, et numeri ſponte fluxiſle, non arceſiti et coacy elle Vi- 


deantur. Bid. 
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Theſe are ſome of the principle Rules which re- 
gard a numerous Compoſition : to which it may not 
amiſs briefly to adjoin a few others of a more ge- 
neral Nature; which though they do not immediately 
relate to Numbers, and perhaps may appear too mi- 
nute to ſome, yet 1 am perſwaded will be of Service 
| (eſpecially to young Students) in the Art of rens. 

ſo far as it regards the Language. 


(i.) Two long Sentences ſhould not ſtand together - 
though many ſhort ones may. 


The Reaſon of this is plain. Becauſe the former 
require too great expence of Breath to pronounce 
them, and too much intenſeneſs of Thought to com- 
prehend the full Senſe of them; which the latter do 
N nat. And a Writer ſhould always have a regard to 
| the eaſe of his Readers (m). It is a vile affectation 
in an Author, leſt he ſhould: not appear learned, to be 
atraid of making things too plain. A long Period 
therefore is better divided into two ſhort ones, con- 


[ = tainipg Jul the lame veals, if it conveniently may. 
13 13 7 e 12 Wards 
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1 1 60 When the ables 1 is great NOISY and at 2 lof ſos the 
e 


„Meaning, though the Diction be ever ſo elegant, the Charm vaniſhes, 3 

« The Muſick is drowned amidſt the hurry and confuſion of Sentiments. ae 

| “It ſeems a juſt Rule in polite Writing, though not always obſerved by ME Vo 

ö « the Moderns, that two long Sentences ought never ſucceſſively to fol- 0 

3 low one another. Seldom, if ever, will you find, either in Demoſthenes Ul 
[| g or . any remarkable deviation from this Rule. They were too the 
z oe Judges in Compoſition, not to know that a Repetition of the (s ) 
. 60 good length of Period becomes flat and infipid. That dwelling too 45 
' long on one Note is offenſive to the Ear. Whereas if you intermingle aff 
. & a laconic Conciſeneſs, and frequently introduce ſhort, nervous, clear, Ie. 
i expreſſive, Sentences, after one greatly prolonged, the effect ſuch a 


ec Method "mo on the Mind 1s wonderful, the variety n enter 
=. bainipg. (ado 0 on pen. p. 6. 


thenes 
e too 
f the 


g too 


ningle 
clear, 
uch a 


enter 


e e mo” 
(2.) Words of ſimilar Sound or Termination 

ſhould be avoided, or at leaſt be kept at a good diſ- 

tance the one from the other. For if they are fo near 


together as to jingle in the Ear, they will UP 


oftend it. 


(3.) The Concurrence of many Genitives wth FER 
Sign of prefixed, ſhould be avoided as an Inelegance. 
Two may ſometimes be admitted, but three never. 
e. g. TI have thrown off moſt of my ha de of the 
ſmeerity of your Intentions. ; 

(4.) That which ſome call Alliteration, i i. e. begin- 5 
ning ſeveral Words with the ſame Letter, if it be 
natural, is a real Beauty, and not to be deſpiſed; and 
accordingly we find it N ary by ſome of the beſt 
Authors; particularly r Pope. 1 5 


But here we muſt except againſt two Letters, _ 


{w) and (s). The firſt becauſe there is ſome diffi 1 5 


culty in the formation of its Sound; and therefore 
when two Words meet which begin with it, they had 
better be ſeparated by ſome expletive Particle, to 

which a good Ear will readily direct. — The ſame 
may be ſaid of (76). 


And the frequent Concurrence of the 7 ) maſt 10 | 
avoided, becauſe it creates a diſagreeable hiſſing in the 


the Engliſh Alphabet which convey that Sound, viz. 


(s); (S), and ſoft (c) : and we ſtill increaſe it by an 
affectation of changing the Termination erh into * 


e. 8. bears, loves, „ does, for arab, loveth, teeth, 
3 6. ) Do! 


Voice; a fault which Foreigners univerſally find in | 
our Language: and is occaſioned by three Letters in 


(F.) Do not often conclude a Sentence with the 
Sign of the Genitive or Ablative Caſe : becauſe that 
precludes an Elegance you ſhould always aim at, viz, 


of clofing with an emphatical Word, e. g. Perfet? Vir. 


tue is the bigbeſt happineſs Mankind are capable of, 
and Reaſon the Rule they are to walk by. Better thus, 

Perfect Virtue is the bigheſt bappineſs of which Man- 
kind are capable, and Reaſon the Rule by which they are 
70 walk. — But the other Cloſe is not to be univerſally 
rejected, and a good Rhythm will determine which of 
them we ought to chuſe. 


(6% When a Word ends with-a Vowel diſtinctly 


hs heard. the following Word ſhould not begin with the 
ſame if it may conveniently. be avoided ; much leſs | 


with a Syllable of the like Sound. e. g. © Another 
« therefore may make a due Uſe of the Command- 
* ment mentioned in every regard. + What Ear can 


bear to. be thus grated !' 


The 3 of « a numerous e tion. 


himſelf in any conſiderable Affair or Buſineſs 


Labour in vain; a ſerious Trifling, and ſpending 


'Pime /aborioſe nihil agendo. An Imputation, of which 


e ſome may ſuppoſe the Writer of theſe Eſſays 


does 


An lat. Gelee a. wile Men will put to 


CLF ©. ©. =. 


Wy 544 ee is, cui Bono? What good End will 
it anſwer? And is the Benefit expected from it equal 
to the Pains it requires? If not, it will be in part | 


Q 


= 
di 
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does not ſtand altogether clear, and from which he is 
ry deſirous, if poſſible, to be abſolved. 


I have, it is true, been leading the Reader in a Path g 

which of late hath been little frequented ; and hay- 

ing conducted him through it, I am now to inform 
him for what Reaſon I have brought him hither, 

For it may juſtly be aſked, if it be a Way worth pur. 
ſuing, why has it lain ſo long neglected ? If not, what 

need of all this Pains to clear it? — To which the 3 
Anſwer is ready. It is a Way worth purſuing ; and 
the Reaſon why this Science (to diſmiſs the Metaphor) 


| hath been ſo long neglected, is owing in part to the 
p difficulty of reducing it to any certain juſt Rules and 
6 


Principles which may diſcover the Foundation of it, 
and give the Mind a gta Direction in it; and in part 

to an ignorance of the great Advantage which flows 
from a good Acquaintance with it. The former I 
have endeavoured to inveſtigate and explain in the pre- 

_ ceeding Chapters, and the latter I am briefly to ſpecify 


in this; that the Reader may not look * all bis La- 
| bour as loſt. 


And in the firſt Place, a fries 3 * 5 

the Rules and Principles of proſaic Numbers will con- 
tribute a good deal to the facility of Compoſition. 

When a Perſon by little Care and Practice is ance 

Maſter of a neat and numerous Stile, he will find it no 
longer difficult to expreſs his beſt Sentiments 3 in a lively 
Manner; if his Conceptions be clear, his Stile will be 

ſo too; and will diſcover the ſpirit of true Quer 

. without the pomp of it. 


And in reviſing his Compoſures he will be able to 
correct them with more Judgment; and when he 
5 diſcerns a roughneſs or lameneſs in his Stile, which 


his 
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In] 
his Ear may diſcover, he will immediately perceive | 
the beſt Way to correct and ſmooth it ; wherein he 5 
will find but little Aſſiſtance from the Ear alone, which 25 
in this caſe is a better Judge than Guide. 8 
Beſides, a good kill in the Principles of eee I 
Structure opens to us one chief ſource of that Plea- f 
. ſure which, in the Stile of a well-compoſed Piece, "© 
we have often taſted, but never knew before from Þ 
whence it ſprung ; which cannot fail to give an a- :£ 
greeable Entertainment to a curious and inquiſitive 5 
Mind; which, not content with a ſet of formal No- u 
tions, wang: to ſurvey their Foundation, and trace te 
| them up to their firſt Principles. And will teach us 1 
to judge better, not only of our own Compoſitions, 1 
but thoſe of other Men; and will at once enlarge our * 
I View and improve our taſte of Books and Language. g 
5 When we are once well verſed in this Science, it 1 4 
| will be no ſmall help to our Expreſſion, even on | C 
1 common Occaſions, and give a graceful turn to our te 
1 Language in ordinary Diſcourſe. It's a pleaſing A- in 
| mulſement, in which I have often indulged myſelf, th 
do obſerve how naturally Men run into thoſe Num- A 
bers in vulgar Stile, which are beſt adapted to the ac 
| ſpirit of the Subject they talk of, or the Paſſions li 
which animate the Perſon that ſpeaks ; ; and which, Y w 
to a curious Obſerver, are diſtinguiſhable no leſs by ea 
the Numbers of his Stile than the Tone of his Voice. Cl 
Thus, Reſentment and Wrath are expreſſed not on 
: with a loud and boiſterous Tone, but in bold and I: .; 
daring Numbers ; whereas in Sorrow, Complaint, and i 
r Numbers, like the Voice, are low, feeble, 
EH flexible, and faultering. And almoſt all the foregoing 
1 = Rules you may obſerve, with a little Attention, to be 


3 clearly 


. 


clearly exemplify'd in the Dialect of the moſt illiterate 


more Applauſe than he deſerves. 
to think, how ſtrong a Prepoſſeſſion a neat and nuume- 
rous Diction gives you in favour of your Author. 
It often compenſates for a defect of Thought; and, 
| like a muſical Interlude between the Acts, keeps you in 
good humour till you meet with better Entertainment, 
At leaſt, it poliſhes and adorns a low Thought (as fine 
Clothes do an ordinary Perſon) in ſuch a manner as 
to give you a better Opinion of it than is due to its 
intrinſickx Worth. Hence ſome Writers have ſerved 
themſelves of this Art ſo far as to turn it into mere 
Artifice; and by means of a ſweet and flowing Stile, 


iſs, 


Perſons. For however defective they be in a propriety 


of Expreſſion, they are generally very happy in their 
Rhythmus; to which they are directed by the Ear, 
or the natural harmony of Sounds, In a particular 


manner you may obſerve the Beauty of their Cloſes; 
for they commonly finiſh their Periods with Anapæſ- 


tics or Iambics (Ariſtotle faith (n), chiefly with lam- 
bics) and very frequently with an emphatical Word; 
that is, emphatical either in its Sound or Senſe. l 


By this Art many a Writer conciliates to kimlelf 


adorned with here and there a vivid Phraſe and bril⸗ 
liant Expreſſion, have wrote themſelves into Fame 
without Thought; (for as one obſerves Co), tis a much 


eafer matter to write than to think) whilſt the oo” 5 


cious Reader takes all the Tinſel tor | true Sterling. 


- 7 ) Ex omnibus Metris Sermoni quotidiano os; maximè 
eſt Iambicum. Cui rei id Signo eſt quod plurima nos Iambica proferamus 5 
imprudentes in Collocutione mutua. Poetic, Co 2. 


0 ) Fitzoſbarn, Let, lvii. 


%% ˙‚˙ tie 


And 'tis wonderful | 


81 
Howerer, if this Science be ſubject to Abuſe, (and 
what is not ?) does it therefore deſerve Contempt? 
If Fools and Fops ſometimes appear in rich and gay 
Attire, that is no reaſon that a Man of Senſe — 
be a Sloven. 


In a Word, 'tis a ſufficient Recommendation of this 
Subject, that Longinus himſelf makes it a Branch of 
the true Sublime; by virtue of which many of the 


Antients acquired the reputation of fine Writers, who 


had little elſe to entitle them to that Character. For, 
ſays he — © Several Poets, and other Writers poſleſ- 
| & ſed of no natural Sublimity, or rather entire Stran- 
gers to it, have very frequently made Uſe of com- 
«* mon and vulgar Terms, that have not the leaſt air 


1 of Elegance to recommend them, yet by muſically 


. 
| cc 
& trouſly*conceal their intrinſick lowneſs (). And 

this was what gave Euripides all his Fame; who, i in 


diſpoſing and artfully connecting ſuch Terms, they 


* 


the Judgment of that diſcerning Critic, excelled rather 


in fine Compoſition than in fine Sentiments (q). 


And that which was in ſo high eſteem among the 
Antients, I cannot but think, for the reafons before 


mentioned, deſerves a more particular regard than it 


hath yet met with from he Meckern. | 


: P ) Login, de Sublim. Sea. xxxiv. 
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clothe their Periods in a kind of Pomp, and dex- 
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P ubliſbed by the ſame Author. : 


I, HE Lord's-Day Evening Entertainment, 

containing fifty- two practical Diſcourſes on 
the moſt ſerious and important Subjects in Divinity. 
The ſecond Edition, In four Volumes e Price . 
bound 188. mh 


II. Fifteen Diſcourſes devotional ans 3 a N 
a proper Hymn annexed to each. Price bound 5. 


bound 986. 


IV. Self, Knowledge: a Treatiſe hain the Nas 


the Y Way to attain it. The fGixth Edition, 36. Price 
. bound 45. 5 
1 


N. B. There is a ſmall Edition of this Book, Price 
l 25, . 


Bid: © 


III. Chriſtian Morals In two Volumes 8v0, Price = 
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ELOCUTION. 


OO LO © UTIO N is a branch of Oratory, 
Seeds 56 


* 2 the power and importance of which is 
dE w$e greater than is generally thought; inſo- 


= much that Eloquence takes Its Name 


8 
COOL A from it (4). 


tonius; but before his time it was too much neg- 
lected Kd the Roman Orators : Which made the for- 


8 A 2 mer 


It Was much cultivated by Nuri lar; 
and before him by Cicero, and before him by M. An- 


(a ) Eloquentia ab eloqui. 1 aſe the word Eheution hs in its common 
and vulgar Senſe, to ſignify Utterance, Delivery, or Pronunciation, in which 


ſenſe we frequently uſe it in the Engliſh Language, and which its Latin 
Etymology very well juſtifies ; though 1 know ſome good Writers ap- 


ply to it. a different Idea, in conformity to the Senſe in which the Latin 


Orators uſed the Word Elocutio. But tis no uncommon thing for deri- 


vative Words in one Language to be taken in a different Senſe from that, 
in which the Words — are derived from are taken in another. 


£ 
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mer fay, he bad ſee 


lib. Vüüi. procm. —- | 
(cc) Quintil. lib. xi, cap. 3. Tully, in relating this Story concerning 
Demoſbenes, ſays, that the repeated Anſwer was, Actio. ( De Oratore, |. 3 
Which ſhews that the Latins by Pronunciats and Adio meant the ſame 


EET: 

ſeen many Men famous for Elaquence, 

but net one of them that undenſtood Elacution (H. 
But what Streſs was laid upon it by the Greek Ora- 


tors, appears from that celebrated Sayi "g of De- 
moſthenes ; who being aſked, what was 


ſential Point in Oratory ? anſwered, Pronunciation, 


being aſked again, what was the ſecond? replied, Pro- 
nunciation ; and what was the third 9 Pronunciation. 
Denoting that, in his Judgment, the whole Art, Spi- 
rit, and Power of Oratory conſiſted in this (c). 
Cicero, and after him Qyintilian, divided Oratory 

into five Parts: 1. Invention : by which we provide 
dourſelves with ſuitable and ſufficient Materials for a 


Diſcourſe. 2. Diſpoſition: by which they meant the 


diviſion of their Subject into Parts and Sentences, ac- 
cCording to the moſt natural Order; and conſequently | 
che proper diſtribution and arrangement of their Ideas. 
3. Ehcution : by which they always meant, what we 
call Dictian; which conſiſts in ſuiting our Words to 
our Ideas, and the Stile to the Subject. 4. Memory, or 
aà Faculty of clearly diſcerning and retaining our Ideas, 
and of calling to Mind the propereſt Words by which 
ads ee 55 


( 3) A ſe diſertos viſos multos, eloquentem autem neminem. Quintil. 


thing; and that by each they underſtood the right and juſt management 
of the Voice, Looks, and Geſture, in ſpeaking. And hence they Whose 
Buſineſs it is to ſpeak publickly on the Stage, are with us called 


Aclors. | 


e firſt el- 


ag 


3-3 


to expreſs them. 5. Pronunciation; or the Art of ma- 


naging the Voice, and Geſture in ſpeaking (d). 


So that by Pronunciation the Antients underſtood 


both Elocution and Action; and comprehend in it 


the right management of the Voice, Looks, and 


Gas. | To the former of theſe the preſent Eſſay 
is chiefly confined ; viz. the right management of 
the Voice in reading or ſpeaking ; which is indiffer- 
ently called by us Elocution and Pronunciation, 


The great deſign and end of a good Pronunciation 
is, to make the Sentiments ſeem to come from the 


Heart; and then they will not fail to excite the 
Attention and Affection of them that hear us 6e). 


And hence appears the great benefit and uſefulneſs of 


this too much neglected Art of a en and proper 
Elocution. 


The Deſign of this Effay is to thew, = 
EL What a bad Prounciation is, and how to a- 


void | hy 


II. What a good Pronunciation i is, a how to at- | 


tain it. 


(4) Cie. Phage: lb. 1 


(e) Hoc ſeire tamen cherte pregunciationes 3 1 effcere, ut res ex anime 
. . 
#gi videatur Incerti Author. ad C. Hereniuw, lib, 4. 


left the Reading- School; 
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SECTION I. 


W bat a bad Pronunciation 16, and how 70 
avoid it. | 


Js H A T 4 bad Pronanciation 10. 


Now the ſeveral faults of Pronunciation are 
5 theſe following. 


1. When the Voice i is too loud. 


This is both diſagreeable to the Hearers, and i incon- 
venient to the Speaker. 


It is very diſagreeable to the e if a are 55 
Perſons of good Taſte: who will always look upon 
it to be the effect either of Ignorance ot Affectation. 


Some will impute it to your Tenorance, and ſup- 
poſe that you was never inſtructed better ſince you 
where Children generally 
get a habit of reading in a high-pitched Key, or a 
uniform elevated Voice, without any regard to Em- 
: phaſis, Cadence, or a graceful Elocution, ; 


Others will impute it to Ahectation; or an Inten- 
tion to work upon their Paſſions; 
diately defeat the Deſign, if you bad it. For if you 


would effectually move the Paſſions, you muſt care- 
fully conceal your Intention ſo to do: for as ſoon as 

the Mind perceives you have ſuch a deſign upon it, 
it 1 be upon its guard. However, none but the 
moſt 


which will 1 Imme- 


7 


helitu 
duæ e 


* 


Boo BY 
mot low, weak, and mechanical Minds will be af - 
fected with mere dint of Sound and Noiſe. And the 
Paſſions ſo raiſed, produce no laſting or valuable effects: 
becauſe the Underſtanding hath nothing to do with 
ſuch Impreſſions, and the Memory no handle by 
which to retain or recall them. Not to lay, it often 
anſwers a bad end; affects the Mind in a wrong 
Place, and gives it a falſe Bias. How far this may 
become the Stage or the Bar I will not ſay, but it 
Jeaſt of all befits the Pulpit ; where all ought to be 


ſolemn, ſerious, rational, and aye as the agen 
there treated of. 


It is falſe Oratory then to ſeek to perſuade or affect 
by mere vehemence of Voice. A thing that has 
been often attempted by Men of mean Furniture, 
low Genius, or bad Taſte, among the Antients as 
well as the Moderns. A Practice which formerly 
gave the judicious Quintilian great Offence : who calls 
it not only clamouring, but Furious bellowing ; not Ve- 
hemence, but downright Violence J. 


Beſides, an overſtrained Voice is very inconvenient 
to the Speaker, as well as diſguſtful to judicious Hear- 
ers. It exhauſts his Spirits to no Purpoſe. And takes 
from him the proper management and modulation of 
his Voice according to the Senſe of his Subject. And, 


which is worſt of all, it naturally leads him into 2 
| Tone. Ks NG 


5 | Erery : 


'd / F Nam et clamant ubique, et omnino emugiunt, multo diſcurſu, an- 


helitu, jactatione, geſtu, motu capitis, Jurentes. IIli hanc vim appellant, 
duæ eſt potius wales. 5 


Quint. lib. Xi. cap. 12. 
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Every Man's Voice indeed ſhould fill the Place 


where he ſpeaks ; but if it exceed its natural Key, it 

will be neither ſweet nor ſoft, nor agreeable ; becauſe | 
he will not be able to give ney Word its proper and 5 
diſtinguiſhing Sound (g). 


2. Another fault in Pronunciation is when the Voice 
tis too low, 


This is not ſo inconvenient to the Speaker, but as 
vr to the Hearer, as the other extreme. 
indeed, to the generality of Hearers, a too low 
Voce is much more diſpleafing than one too loud: 
eſpecially to thoſe who are troubled with an Impedi- 
ment in hearing, and to thoſe who are beft, pleaſed 
with a lively and pathetick Addrefs, as moſt 40 R 


is always Menſive to an Audience to obſerve any 


thing in the Reader or Speaker that looks like Indo- | 


tence or Inattention. The Hearer will never be af. 


fetted whilit he ſees the Speaker indifferent. : 
The Art of governing the Voice conſiſts a good 


deal in dextroufly avoiding theſe two Extremes: at 
leaſt, this ought to be the firſt thing minded. 9 705 5 


for a general Rule to direct you herein, I knoW 
none better than this, vg. carefully to preſerve 15 


Key, (that is, the Command) of your Voice; and at th: 
ſame Time, to adapt the homies and Streng th of it to 


| the condition and number of the Perſons you eat to, and | 

the nature of the Place you ſpeak in. It would be al- 
together as ridiculous in a General who is baranguing 
an Army t to {peak in a low and languid Voice, as in 2 


Perſon 


< 20 Vox autem an vires argenda non eft ; nam et fuffocats 2 et 
majore niſu minus clara eb. Quint. lb. xi. c. 7. 


[ 9 1 


Perſon who reads a Chapter in a F amily to ſpeak in 
a loud and eager one. 


3. Another fault in Pronunciation i is a thick, haſty; 
cluttering Voice. 


When a Perſon mumbles, or (as we fay) clips or 
ſwallows his Words; that is, leaves out ſome Sylla- 
bles in the long Words, and never pronounces ſome 
of the ſhort ones at all; but hurries on without any 
care to be heard diſtinctiy, or to give his Words their 
full Sound, or his Hearers the full Senſe of them. 


This is often owing to a defect in the Organs of 
Speech, or a too great flutter of the animal Spirits * 
but oftener to a bad Habit uncorrected. 


Demoſthenes the greateſt Orator Greece ever pro- 5 
: duced, had, it is ſaid, nevertheleſs, three natural Im- 
pediments in Pronunciation; all which he conquered 
- invincible Labour and Perſeverance. One was a 
weakneſs of Voice; which he cured by frequently 
| declaiming on the Sea- Shore, amidſt the noiſe of the 
Waves. Another was a ſhortneſs of Breath ; which 
he mended by repeating his Orations as he walked up 
EE A 132 And the other was the fault I am condemn- 
ing; a thick mumbling way of ſpeaking; which he 
: 8 2 himſelf of by declaiming with Pebbles in his | 
Mouth (0. Ps 5 
4. Another fault in Pronunciation is when Perſons 
— ſpeak too y_ ( i ). 


6 ) Lives of the Claflic Anh Vol. II. p. 36. 37. 
(i) Nec Volubilitate nimia confundenda quæ dicimus ; quo et Di- 


tinctio perit et affectus; et nonunquam etiam verba ae! lui parte frau- 55 


dantur. Quint. uy. Xl, Ps 3. 


3 There 


10 1 


There is ſcarce any thing more common; eſpeci- 


ally among young Perſons, who imagine they can 
read very well, and are not afraid of being ſtopped 
in their Career by the unexpected intervention of any 
hard Word. And no bad habit of the Voice is con- 


quered with more difficulty; tho one would imagine 


nothing is more eaſy. 


This manner of reading may do well enough 


when we are examining Leaſes, peruſing Indentures, 
or reciting Acts of Parliament, where there is always 
a great redundance of Words; 
Paper, where we find but little Matter that deſerves 
our Attention; but is very improper in reading Books 
of Devotion and Inſtruction ; and eſpecially the ſa- 


or in reading a News- 


cred Scriptures, where the ſolemnity of the Subject, 

or the weigbt of the Senſe demands a particular Re- 
gard. But it is moſt of all inexcuſable to read Forms 
of Prayer i in this manner as Acts of Devotion. 


The great diſadvantage which attends this manner 
of Pronunciation is, that the Hearer loſes the benefit 
of more than half the good Things he hears; 
he would fain remember, but cannot. And a Speaker | 
' ſhould always have a regard to the Memory as well as 
the Underſtanding of his Hearers (&). 5 


5 It is allo a fault to ſpeak too flow. _ 
Some are apt to read in a heavy, droning, leepy 


way; and through mere careleſſneſs make Pauſes at 


5 ineper Places, This is very diingrevable: But to 
3 8 hem, | 


« k) Cum enim fertur, quaſi torrens, Oratio, quamvis multa cu juſquo 
modi raplat, nihil tamen teneas, nihil e Cic. de Fin. lib, it, 


Cap, I b 


which 


bee 
nat. 
theſ 
_ juſt, 


Fi 
hemm, hauk, ſuceze, yawn, or cough, between the 
Periods, is rn more ſo. 


A too flow Elocution is moſt faulty in reading 
Trifles that do not require Attention. It then be- 
comes tedious. A Perſon that is addicted to this 
flow way of ſpeaking, ſhould always take care to re- 
ward his Hearer's Patience with important Senti- 
ments, and compenſate for the want of Words by a a 
weight of Thought ; and give his Diſcourſe its pro 

per quantity of ſolid Senſe, that (as we fay) what it 5 
wants in length it may make out in breadth, _ 


But a too flow Elocution is a fault very ſeldom _ 

be obſerv'd, unleſs in aged People, and in thoſe who 

naturally ſpeak ſo in common Converſation, And in 
theſe, if the Pronunciation be in all other reſpects 

juſt, decent, and proper; and eſpecially if the Sub= _ 
120 be weighty or intricate, tis very excuſable. 


6. An irregular, uneven Voice, is a ns fault i in 555 
reading. 


That is, when the Voice riſes a falls by Fits nd IM 


Starts ; or when it is elevated or depreſſed unnaturally 5 
or unſeaſonably, without regard to Senſe or Stops; 
or always beginning a Sentence with a high Voice, 
and concluding it with a low one, or vice verſa ; or 
beginning and concluding with the lame Key. op- N 
polite to this 1 is 

» flat, dull, uniform Tone 5 KERR z without 
D mpheſis or Cadence, or any regard to the Senſe or : 
Subject of what is read. 5 * 


This is a Habit, which Children, who have been 
uſed to read their Leſſons by way of 1 alk, are very 


3 — = 


city when it er habitual ; 
the Hearer of the greateſt part of the Benefit or Ad- 
vantage he might receive by a cloſe Attention to the 


8 eakers among the 


[ 1 


apt to fall into, and retain as they grow up. Such a 


Monotony as Attornies Clerks read in when they 
examine an engrofled Deed. 


moſt weighty and intereſting parts of the Subject ; 


which ſhould always be diſtinguiſhed or pointed out 
by the Pronunciation. For a juſt Elocution is a good 
Commentary: and therefore no perſon ought to read 
2 Chapter or a Pflalm in publick, before he hath 
carefully rcad it over to himſe f once or twice in 
: pms. But 


Lofily, the greateſt and moſt common fault of all, 


is reading with a Tone. 


No Habit is more caſy to be contrü Sed than this, 


or more hard to be conquered. . This unnatural Tone 
0 reading and ſpeaking is very various; 
ever it be, it is always diſguſtful to Perſons of Deli- 


but what. 


cacy and Judgment J. 


Some have an effeminate ſqueaking Tone; 
Perſons whoſe Voices are ſhrill and weak, and over 


trained, are very apt to fall into. 


Some have a ſinging or canting Tone; 


Others aim at a high, ſwelling, theatrical Pronun- 


ciation ; ; Who being ambitious of the Fame of fins 


| Orators 8, 


WO Sed quodeunque ex his Vitium magis tulerim quam quo nunc 
axime laboratur in caußs omnibus Scholi aL, cantand: : 
fit an fadius neſcio. Quint. lib. xi. Cap. 3 


This is a great infelt- 
becauſe it deprives 


whic! 1 


which the 
Quakers generally much affect, 
and by which thei Hearers are often much affected. 


quod inutilius 


. - . a> Arete ” wg . 3 
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Orators, lay too much Emphaſis on every Sentence, 


and thereby trangreſs the Rules of true Oratory. 
Others affect an awful and ftriking Tone; attended 


with folemn Grimace, as if they would move you 


with every Word, whether the weight of the Subject 


bears them out or not. This is what Perſons of a 
gloomy or melancholy caſt of Mind are moſt "py to 


give into. 


Some have a fot uniform Tone of Voice ; ; which 


I have already taken notice of. And 
Others, an odd, whimſical, whining Tone, 


it is laying the Emphaſis on Words which do not re- 
quire or deſerve it. 


It muſt be owned, there are Coane kinds of Tone, 5 
which, though unnatural, yet, as managed by the 

Speakers, are not very diſagreeable; and the Mind 
muſt be much on its guard that can remain unmoved 


thereby. 


When I have been affected with Ss: ſome E 
Preachers deliver common or obſcure Sentiments in 
uch a ſtriking Tone, I have endeavoured carefully to 
examine into the true Reaſon of that Emotion, or 


what it was that excited that Affection in my Mind ; 
and have found that it could not ariſe from the mere 


Tone of the Speaker, (which of itſelf was unnatural 
and difagreeable) nor from the weight of the Subject, 

(which was no more than common) but from the 
earneſtneſs, life and ſolemnity with which he ſpake, 


and his appearing himſelf to be much affected Wich 


| what he delivered ; which two s will never fail 
HO. to 


pecu- 
liar to themſelves, and not to be deſcribed ; ; only that 


PRE 
P's. 
1 
— 3 1 
— 


to move an Audience. And why they may not be 
d ptactiſed without a Tone a8 
And without theſe 
uld have no Power to 
it hath no other ſubſetviency to raile 
os than as it ſolemnizes the Subject, and 
new the Speaker's Heart engaged. Pity 
Ends ſhould not be anſwered by better 
Means! and that 4 pad Habit in the Speaker, in- 
dulging a falſe Taſte in the Hearers, ſhould ſecure. 
one great end of Oratory by that which is the greateſt 


- Abule of it BB l Bs 
I beſe are the moſt common faults of a bad Pro- 
nunciation. Our next Enquiry is, 1 

II. How 10 avoid e fn wy 

„ To this End the few following Rules may be of 

Service. C * 

I. If you would not read in too loud ot too low 2 

Voice, conſider whether your Voice be naturally too 

ey joud; and manage it ACCOT 

; | dinaty Converſation : by | | 
rect it in readiug. If it be too low, 
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Word, Jiftin& and 
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beration ſome converſe and read, and how full a 


Sound they give to every Word; and imitate them. 
Do not affect to contract your Words, (as ſome do) 
or run two into one, This may do very well in 
Converſation, or in reading familiar Dialogues, but is 
not ſo decent in grave and ſolemn Subjects; . 
in reading the ſacred Scriptures. 


It appears from Demoſ/thenes's Caſe, that this fault 
of Pronunciation cannot be cured without much dif- 


ficulty, nor will you find his Remedy effectual with- 


out Pains and Perſeverance. 
. To break a Habit of reading too faſt, attend 


dulgentiy to the Senſe, Weight, and Proprĩety of 
every Sentence you read; and of each emphatical 
Word in it. This will not only be an Advantage to 
yourſelf, but a double one to your Hearers ; for it 


will at once give them Time to do the ſame ; and 
excite their Attention when they ſee yours is fined. 


A ſolemn Pauſe after a weighty Thought is very 


beautiful and ſtriking. — A well-timed Stop gives as 


much Grace to Speech as it does to Muſick, — 


Imagine that you are reading to Perſons of flow and 
unready Conceptions ; and meaſure not your Hear- 


er's Apprehenfion by your on. If you do, you 


may poſſibly out- run it. And as in reading you are 


not at liberty to repeat your Words and Sentences, 


that ſhould engage you to be very deliberate in pro- 


| nouncing them; that their Senſe may not be loſt. 
The Eaſe and Advantage that will ariſe both to the 
Reader and Hearer, by a free, full, and deliberate 

| Pronunciation IS e to be imagined. 


I nced 
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I need lay down no Rules to avoid a too flow 


Pronunciation that being a fault which few are 
guilty of. 


4. To cure an uneven, defultory Voice, ke care 
| you do not begin your Periods either in too high, or 


too low a Key ; for that will certainly lead you to an 


_ unnatural and 1 improper variation of it. Have a care- 
ful regard to the nature and quantity of your Points, 
and the length of your Periods; and keep your 


Mind intent on the Senſe, i and Spirit of your 


Author, 


The fame Directions are neceſſary. to avoid a 
Ane in Pronunciation, or a dull, ſet, uniform 
Tone of Voice. For if your Mind be but attentive 

to the Senſe of your Subject, you will naturally ma- 

nage and modulate your Voice according to the nature 
and importance of it. | 


- Laſth, To avoid all kinds of e and diſ. 
agreeable Tones, the only Rule is to endeavour to 
ſpeak with the ſame Eaſe and Freedom as you would 
on the ſame Subject in private Converſation n.) You 
hear nobody converſe in a Tone; unlefs they have 
the Brogue of ſome other Country, or have got into 


a Habit (as ſome have) of altering the natural Key 


of their Voice when they arc talking of ſome ſerious 
Subject in Religion. But I can ſee no Reaſon in 
the World, that when in common Converſation we 


ſpeak in a natural Voice with proper Accent and 


Emphaſis, yet as ſoon as we begin to read, or talk of 
| Religion, or ſpeak in Publick, we ſhould immediately 
aſſume a ſtiff, aukward, unnatural Tone, If we are 


Jaceed yy _— with the Subject we read or 


ball 
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talk of, the Voice will naturally vary according to 


the Paſſion excited; but if we vary it unnaturally, 
only to ſeem affected, or with a Deſign to affect others, 
1t then becomes a Tone and is offenſive, 


In reading then attend to your Subject, and de- 


liver it juſt in ſuch a manner as you would if you 
were talking of it. This is the great, general, and 


moſt important Rule of all; which, if carefully ob- 


ſerved, will correct not only this, but almoſt all the 
other Faults of a bad Pronunciation; and give you 
an eaſy, decent, graceful Delivery, agreeable to all 
the Rules of a right Elocution. For however apt we 
are to tranſgreſs them in reading, we follow them 
naturally and cafily enough in Converſation. And 


Children will tell a Story with all the natural Graces 


and Beauties of Pronunciation, however aukwardly 


they may read the ſame out of a Book (m). 
And therefore to attain a juſt and proper Pronun- 


cCiation in reading, it will be adviſeable to begin with 
thoſe Books that are writ in a familiar Stile, that 
comes neareſt to that of common Converſation ; ſuch 


as the Pilgrim's Progreſs, the Family Inſtructor, or 


ſome innocent Novel, 


un) Let the Tone and Sound of your Voice iu reading be the ame as it is 
in ſpeaking ; and do not alfect to change that natural and eaſy Sound where- 
with you Peak, for a flrange, new, aukward Tone, as ſome do when they 
begin to read; which would almoſt perſevade our Ears, that the Speaker, 


and the Reader avere two different Perſons, if our Eyes did not tell us the 


contrary, Warrs's Art of Reading. . 
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SECTION I. 


I, bat a good Pronunciation is, and how to 
A. ain 7 : Ao 


. HA T a good Progjutciation Is, 


A good Pronunciation in reading, is the Art 
* managing and governing the Voice, ſo as to ex- 
preſs the full Senſe and Spirit of your Author in that 
juſt, decent, and graceful manner, which will at 
once inſtruct and affect the Hearers ; and not only 


raiſe in them the ſame Ideas he intended to convey, 


but the ſame Paſſions he really felt, This is the 
great end of reading to others; and can only be at- 
tained by a proper and juſt Pronunciation. 


And hence we may learn wherein a good Pronun- 
ciation in ſpeaking conſiſts; which is nothing but a 


natural, eaſy, and graceful variation of the Voice, 
ſuitable to the nature and importance of the Senti- | 


ments we deliver. 
A good Pronunciation in both theſe reſpecis is 


more eaſily attained by ſome than by others; as 
ſome can more readily enter into the Senſe and Sen- 
timents of an Author, and more eaſily deliver their 
"own, than others can; and at the ſame time have a 


more happy Facility of expreſſing all the proper varia- 


tions and modulations of the Voice than others have. 
Thus Perſons of a quick Apprehenfion, and a briſk 


flow of animal Spirits 1 aide all Impediments 


of 
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1 
of the Organs) have generally a more lively, juſt; 
and natural Elocution than Perſons of a flow Percep- 

tion and flegmatick tempers. However it may, in a 
good degree, be attained by every one that will care- 
fully attend to and practiſe thoſe Rules that are pro- 
per to acquire it. Which leads me therefore to en 

quire, 


II. How à good Pronunciation may be * ; 
And to this end obſerve the following Rules. 


I. Have a particular regard to your Pauſes, En. 
pbafis, and Cadence. 


1. TO your Pauſes. 


And with reſpect to this, you will in reading be 
partly directed by the Points: but not perfectly; for 
there are but few Books that are exactly pointed. 


The common Stops or Points are theſe: a Comma 
(, ), Semi-colon (;), Colon (:), Period (. ). Inter- 
rogation (7), and Admiration . 


But befide theſe, there are four more Notes or 
Diſtinctions of Pauſe, viz. a Parenthefis (0); which 
requires the Pauſe of a Comma at leaſt, and ſome- 
times a Semi-colon after it. 2. A Double period, or 
| Blank-line (—) which denotes the Pauſe of two 
Periods, or half a Paragraph. 3. A Paragraph or 
Break ; when the Line is broke or left imperfect, 
and the next begins under the ſecond or third Let- 
ter of the preceding Line; and denotes the Pauſe of 
two double Periods. 3. A double Paragraph, that is, 
when the next Line not only begins ſhorter than the 
preceding, but leaves the Space of a whole Line va- 
9 10 2 8 cant 


| { 26. ] 
cant between them ; which ſhews that the Voice is to 
reſt during the time of two Paragraphs. 


Theſe Points ſerve two Purpoſes. 1. To diſtin- . 


guiſh the Senſe of the Author, 2. To direct the Pro- 
nunciation of the Reader. 


"You are not to fetch your Breath (irt it can be 
avoided) till you come to the Period or Full Stop; 
at leaſt to a Colon: but a diſcernible Pauſe is to be 


made at every one, according to its oy Quantity 
or Duration. 


A Comma tops the Voice white 1 we may aiftinQtly | 


tell one, a Semi-colon, [200 3 a C olon, three : and a 
Period, four. 


Where the Periods are very long, you may take 
Breath at a Colon or Semi- colon; and ſometimes at 
a Comma, but never where there is no Stop at all, 
And that you may not be under a neceffity to 
take freſh Breath before you come to a Pauſe, it will 
be proper to look torward to the cloſe of the Sen- 
| tence, and meaſure the length of it with your Eye 
before you begin it; that if it be long, you may take 


in a ſufficient ſupply of Breath, that will ſerve you to 
the end. 


To break a habit of taking Breath too oben ja 
reading, accuſtom yourſelf to read long Periods, ſuch 
(for Inſtance) as the ſixteen firſt Lines in Milton Pa- 
e Loft, 

And after ſore weighty and important Sentiment, 
it will be proper to make a longer Pauſe than ordi- 
vary; and eſpecially towards the cloſe or application 
of a Diſcourſe or Sermon (where the Subject uſnally 


1 


: LD 
grows more ſerious and affecting) theſe long Pauſes 
are very graceful ; as they at once compoſe and affect 
the Mind, and give it time to think. It will alſo be 
very helpful to the Speaker's Voice ; and give his 
Pronunciation the advantage of Variety, which is 
always pleaſing to the Hearers (n). And therefore 
in printing the moſt affecting or moſt ſentimental 
parts of a Diſcourſe, there ſhould be (as we ſome- 
times fee there is) a frequent Uſe of the long Pauſes, 
012. the Periods, blank Lines, and Paragraphs. 


But after all, there is ſo much Licenſe admitted, . 
and ſo much Irregularity introduced, into the mo- 
dern method of Punctuation, that it is become a ve 
| imperſe& Rule to direct a juſt Elocution, The 
Pauſes therefore, as well as the variations of the 
Voice, muſt be chiefly regulated by a careful Atten- 
tion to the Senſe and Importance of the Subject. 


2. The next thing to be regarded 1 in reading i is the 


Emphaſis ; and to ſee that it be always laid on the — 
emphatical Word. | | 


When we aid any particular Syllable ! in a 
Word with a force of Voice, it is called Accent; 
when we thus diſtinguiſh any particular Word in a 

Sentence, it is called Emphajzs ; and the Word fo 
diſtinguiſhed, the empbatical Word, And the em- 
phatical Words. (for there are often more than one) 
in a Sentence are thoſe which carry a weight or im- 

poriange f in themſelves, or thoſe on n which the Senfe 


of 


n) Intervalla Vocem confirmant : eadem Sententias concinniores Di- 
viſione reddunt, et Auditori Spatium cogitandi relinquunt. Conſervat 
Vocem continui Clamoris Remiſſio, et Auditorem quidem Varietas 
maxime delectat. lacert. Hed, ad C. Heren. lib. iii. 
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of the reſt depends ; and theſe maſt always be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a fuller and ſtronger Sound of Voice, 
wherever they are found, whether in the beginning, 


middle, or end of a Sentence. Take for Inſtance 
on Words or” the "PO 


6 J — Rem, e . 

A Rae, 7 Po Th non, ene Modo Rem. 9 * 
485 XL Hor. 
| Get Plc and Wedlth, if poſſible, with Grace, 


| If not, * on Means get Wealth and Place. 
Popx. 


In theſe {ines the emphatical Words are accented : 
and which they are, the Senſe will always diſcover. 


Here it may not be amiſs briefly | to obſerve two or 
three Things. 


1. That ſome Sentences are fo full and comprehen. 


five, that almoſt every Word is emphatical : for In- 
1 ſtance, that pathetick Bxpoſtulation. in the Erophecy | 
of Ezekiel. 


Wh will you EV 5 


In his ſhort Sentence, every. Word! 1s e . 
on which ever Word you lay the Emphatis, whether 
the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth, it ſtrikes out a dif- 

ferent Senſe, and opens a new en of ne Ex- 


peoſtulation (o. 


2. Some Sentences are equivocal, as well as Gone. 


2 Words; that is, contain in them more Senſes than 


one 3 


4 0 T See this pariicularly ilutraed in Repel s compaſſon onate Aal, 6. 
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one; and which is the Senſe intended, can only be 
known by obſerving on what Word the Emphaſis is 


laid. For Inſtance, — Shall you ride to Town to-day ? 
This Queſtion is capable of being taken in four dif- 


ferent Senſes, according as you lay the Emphaſis. 
If it be laid on the Word [you], the Anſwer may 


be, No, but J intend to ſend my Servant. If on the 
Word [ride], the proper Anſwer might be, No, 1 


propoſe to walk it. If you place the Emphaſis on the 
Word [Town], it is a different Queſtion ; and the 


Anſwer may be, No, for J deſign to ride into the 
Country. And it the Emphaſis be laid upon the 
Words [to-day], the Senſe is ſtill ſomething different 
from all theſe ; and the proper Anſwer may be, No, 
but T fhall to-morrow. Of ſuch Importance often- 


times is a right Emphaſis, in order to determine the 


proper Senſe of what we read or Ty But T would 


| obſerve, 


. The Voice muſt expreſs, as near as may be, 


the very Senſe or Idea deſigned to be conveyed by the 


emphatical Word ; by a ſtrong, rough, and violent, 


or a ſoft, ſmooth. and tender Sound, 


Thus the different Paſſions of the Mind are to wi ex- 
preſſed by a different ſound or modulation of the Voice. 


Love, by a ſoft, ſmooth, languiſhing Note; Anger, 
by a ſtrong, vehement, and haſty Speech ; oy, by a 
quick, ſweet, and clear Sound; Sorrow, by a low, 
flexible, interrupted. Pronunciation ; Fear, by a de- 
_ jected, tremulous, heſitating Tone ; Courage, hath a 


full, bold, and loud Addreſs ; and Perplexity, a grave, 


ſteady, and earneſt one. Briefly, in Exordiums, the 


Voice ſhould. be mod ; in Narrations, diſtinct; in _— 
— 
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Reaſoning, ſlow ; in Perfwaſfons, ſtrong : it ſhould 


thunder in Anger, ſoften in Sorrow, tremble 1 in Fear, 


and melt in Love (p. 


4. The variation of the Emphaſis muſt not only 
diſtinguiſh the various Paſſions deſcribed, but the ſe- 
veral Forms and Figures of SPIE in which they are 


_ expreſſed. e. g. 


In a Proſopopæia, we muſt change as Voice a as the 


Perſon introduced would. 


In the Antitleſis, one contrary muſt be pronounced 


| louder than the other. 


In a Climax, the Voice ſhould always riſe with it. 
In Dialogues, it ſhould alter with the Parts, 


In Repetitions, it ſhould be loudeſt in the ſecond _ 
| Place. 


Words of Quality and Diſtinct tion, or of Praiſe or 
Diſpraiſe muſt be pronounced with a” ſtrong. Em- 


phaſis (4). 


Hence then it follows, 
Laſtly, That no Emphaſis at all is better than a 


wrong or a miſplaced one. For bat only perplexes, 
this always milleads the Mind of the Hearer. 


3. The next thing to be obſerv'd is Cadence. 


This is directly oppoſite to Emphaſis. | Emphaſis is 
raifing the Voice, Cadence is 3 it; and when | 
rightly managed is 7 muſical. 


(2) Apta Pronunciatio certs ea eſt que üs de quibus dicimus accom: 
 modatur: Quint. lib. i. cap. 3. 


(4) See * 2 and au, in a Letter to a Friend, Pe 24 
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But befide a Cadence of Voice, there is ſuck 4 
thing as a Cadence of Stile. And that is, when the 
Senſe being almoſt expreſſed and perfectly diſcetped 
by the Reader, the remaining Words (which ate 
only neceſſary to compleat the Period) gently fall of 
themſelves, without any emphatical Word among 
them. And if your Author's Language be pure 
and elegant, his Cadence of Stile will naturally dis 
rect your Cadence of Voice. 


Cadence generally takes place at the end of a en- 
tence ; 3 unleſs it cloſes with an emphatical Word. 


| Every Parenthejss is to be pronounced in Cadence ; 
that is, with a low Voice, and quicker than ordi- 
nary ; that it may not take off the Attention too 


much from the ſenſe of the Period it interrupts. But 


all Apoſtrophes and Profe opopeias are to be pronounced 

in Empbaſis. 5 
so much for Panſes, Emphaſis, 105 Cadence. % 
e regard to all which is the firit Rule for attain · 
8 ing a right Pronunciation. e 


II. If you would acquire a juſt Pronunciation in 
reading you muſt not only take in the full Senfe, 
but enter into the ſpirit of your Author: for you 
can never convey the force and fulneſs of his Ideas 
to another till you feel them yourſelf, No Man 

can read an Author he does not 3 underſtand s 

and taſte. 


« The great 1 7 133 the Maſters of Abe 


A n {o much preſs, can never <ROngy be re- 


* membered ; bat - male a Man tes. rell and 
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15 uk fend all that be ſays, * fully Far of 
it, and bring himſelf to have thoſe Aﬀetions which 
he deſires to infuſe into others. He that is inwardly 
perſwaded of the Truth of what he ſays, and 


8 3 


Py 


© pronounce with a natural Vehemence that is far 


« more lovely than all the Strains that Art can lead 


© him to. An Orator muſt endeavour to feel what 
1 


he ſays, and then he will * fo as to make 
others feel it '{r).” 


This is a very general and important Rule, and (as 
the Biſhop ſays) can never enough be remembered ; 


* 


and hence it is that ſo few are able to read Mijton or 
; 7 A. | 1 5 £ 4 


The Bande Rules are to FR hides df in abe 


Proſe and Poetry. Neither the Rhyme dor uns 
Numbers ſhould take off your Attention from the 
ſenſe and ſpirit of your Author. It is this only that 
muſt direct your Pronunciation in Poetry as well as 
Proſe. When you read Verſe you muſt not in the 
leaſt favour the Meaſure or Rhime: : that often ob- 
ſcures the Senſe and ſpoils the Pronunciation: the 


great end of which, is to elucidate and heighten the 


Senſe ; that is, to repreſent it not only in a clear but 


A ſtrong light. Whatever then obſtructs this is care- 


fully to be avoided, both in Verſe and Proſe. Nay, 
4 ought to be more carefully obſerved in reading 
the former than the latter; becauſe the Author, by | 
* a conſtant Attention to his Meaſures and Rhime, and | 
the exaltation of his Language, is often very apt to 
obſcure his Senſe'; 3 which therefore requnes the more 
5 IH e erte 


| 05 Burnet's Paſtoral Care, . 228, 


that hath a concern about it in his Mind, will 


E BT 


LET 
care in the Reader to diſcover and diſtinguiſh it by 
the Pronunciation. And if, when you read Verſe 
with proper Pauſe, Emphaſis and Cadence, and a 
Pronunciation varied and governed by the Senſe, it 
be not harmonious and beautiful, the fault is not in 
the Reader but the Author, And if the Verſe be 
good, to read it thus will improve its Harmony ; be- 


cCuuſe it will take off that uniformity of Sound and 


Accent which tires the Ear, and makes the Numbers 
heavy and diſagreeable. | | 


III. Another Rule to be obſerved in Elocution, 1 
. Study Nature. By this I mean, a 


1. Your own natural Diſpoſitions and Affections. 
And thoſe Subjects that are moſt ſuitable to them, 
you will eaſily pronounce with a beautiful Propriety : 


and to heighten the Pronunciation, the natural warmth 


of the Mind ſhould be permitted to have its courſe | 
under a proper rein and regulation, 5 


5 Study the natural Diſpoſitions and Affections of 


| others. For ſome are much more eaſily impreſſed 


and moved one way, and fome another. And an 
Orator ſhould be equate with all the Avenues to 
the Heart. 
3. study the moſt eaſy and natural way of n 


ſiog yourſelf, both as to the tone of Voice and the 
mode of Speech. And this is beſt learnt by obſetva- 


tions on common Converſation; where all is free, 


natural and eaſy; and we are only intent on making 
ourſelves underſtood, and conveying our Ideas in a 
ſtrong, plain, and lively manner, with the moſt na- 
tural Laoguage, Elocution, and Action, And the 
| 3333) os 


compoſed. 


1 28 J 
nearer our Pronunciation in publick comes to the 
freedoni and eaſe of that we uſe in common Diſ- 


courſe (provided we keep up the dignity of the Sub- 
ject, and preſerve 4 propriety of Expreſſion) the more 


jaſt, natural, and agreeable, it will generally be. 


Above all things then /udy Nature; avoid Af- 

feQtation ; never uſe Art, if you have not the Art to 

cConceal it: for Whatever does not appear natural, can 
never be agreeable, much leſs perſwaſive (F). 


IV. Endeavour to keep your Mind collected and 


____ Guard againſt that flutter and timidity of Spirit, 
Which is the common iffelicity of young, and eſ- 
pecially baſhful Perſons, when they firſt begin to 
eak of read in publick. This is a great hindrance 
both to their Pronunciation and Invention ; and at 
once gives both themſelves and their Hearers an un- 
neceſſary pain. It will by conſtant oppoſition wear 
off. And the beſt way to give the Mind a proper 
Degree of Aſſurance and Self- Command at ſuch a 


thing but what is well worth their bearing, will give 


you a good degree of Courage. 
= Endeavour to be wholly engaged in what you 
deliver. And when the Mind is thus intent and 
Warm, it will forget that awful deference it before 
„ 3 3 = paid 


fr) Naturam intueamur, hanc ſequamur, Similis eſt Arti plerumque 
Natura. Quint. lib. viii. cap. 3. 
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1: To be entire Maſter of your Subject; aud a 
conſciouſneſs that you deliver to your Audience no- 
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paid to the Audience, which was ſo = to diſ- 


concert it. 


3. If the ſight of your Hearers, or any of them, 
diſcompoſe you, keep your eyes from off them. 


V. Be ſure to keep up a life, ſpirit, and energy in 
the Expreſſion; and let the Voice naturally vary ac- 


cording to the variation of the Stile and Sentiment. 


Whatever be the Subject, it will never be pleaſing, 
if the Language be low and flat: and if the Pronun- 
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ciation be ſo, the Stile, though ever ſo elegant, will ow 5 


more than half ite Beauty. 


Cicero obſerves thete muſt be a glow in our er TA 
86h if we would warm our Heaters (s). And who 


does not obſerve how ridiculous it is to pronouhce the 


ardens Verbum in a cold and languid Tone? And the : ; 
tranſition of the Voice (as before obſerved) muſt 
always correſpond with that of the Subject, and the 


Paſſions it was intended to excite. 


VI. In order to acquire a juſt and graceful Pronun- I 


| ciation, you ſhould accuſtome yourſelves frequently 
to hear thoſe who excel in it, whether at the Bar or 
in the Pulpit ; where you will ſee the ſore-men- 
tioned Rules exemplified, atid be able to account for 
all thoſe graces and beauties of Pronunciation which i 


always pleaſed you, but you did not know why. 


And indeed this Art, like all others, is better 


learnt by Imitation than Rule: but to be firſt ac- 


 quainted with the Rules of it, will make the Imita- 
| tion 


(- s) Nec unquam is qui audiret 1 niſ ardent ad eum n per. 
yeniret Oratio. Cc. de Orat. . 
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tion more eaſy. And beyond all that hath been 


faid, or can be deſcribed, you will obſerve a certain 
agrecableneſs of manner in ſome Preachers that is 
natural to them, not to be reduced to any Rule, and 


to be learnt by Imitation only ; nor by that, unleſs it 


be in ſome degree natural to you, 
' Laſtly. You ſhould often exerciſe yourſelf to read 


aloud according to the foregoing Rules. 


1t is Practice only that muſt give you the faculty 
# an elegant Pronunciation, This, like other Ha- 


bits, is only to be attained by frequent repcaicd Acts. 


Orators indeed, as well as Poets, muſt be born 


ſo, or they will never excel in their reſpectiye Arts: 
but that part of Oratory which conſiſts in a decent 
and graceful Pronunciation (provided there be no de- 
fect in the Organs of Speech) may be attained by 
| Rule, Imitation, and Practice; and, when attained, 
will give a beauty to your Speech, a force to your 
Thoughts, and a pleaſure to the Hearers, not to be 
expreſſed ; and which all will admire, but none can 
imitate, unleſs they are Hiſt prepared for it w Art : 


and Nature (9. 
8 the great advantage of a juſt 8 


| is, that it = pleaſe all; whether they have no Taſte, 


a bad Taſle, or a good Taſte, 


1 Here intended to have put an end to this Eſſay: 
but as under the Word [Pronunciation] the Antients 
comprehended Agion as well as Elocutton and as a 
few 


WOE i i ee — — ut ſibi quivis 
— . det e fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. Hor. de Art. Took . 241. 
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few general Rules concerning that may be of. uſe to 


ſuch as ſpeak in publick, I thought it ern not * 


improper here briefly to ſabjoin them. 


The Action then ſhovld be as eaſy and as natural 


as the Elocution; and, like that, 85 be varied and 
directed by the Paſſions, 


An affected violence of Motion is as s diſpuſiful as 
an affected vehemence of Voice; and no Action, as 


bad as no Emphaſis: which two faults commonly 
go together, as do the other two, juſt before men- 


tioned. 


Thoſe parts of the Body that are to. bs incal 
employed in oratorical Action are, the Head, the Face, 
the Eyes, the Hands, and the e . of the who 
Body. 5 : 
+: vl The FN Whoſe Poſture mould 3 for the : 
moſt part erect ; turning gently ſometimes on one 
ide, and fomatines on the other ; that the Voice 


may be heard by the whole Audience, and a __ 5 
7 Paid to the ſeveral parts of it. 


1 ſhould always be on the e 3 E TY the : 
Action. of the Hands and Body : except when we ex- 

5 preſs an abhorrence, or a refuſal of any thing ; which 
is done by rejecting it with the Right-hand, and 
turning away the Head to the Left ; as in that Sen- 
tence — Dis talem terris avertete peſlem — where ſuch 


an Action is very proper in brech dugeieß the Word 
avertete. 


2. The Countenance. In this 18 the Seat of "A 


Soul, and the very Life of Action. Every Paſſion, 
whilſt uttered with the Tongue, ſhould be painted i in 
the Face. There! is often more Eloquence 1 in a Look 


than 
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than any Words can expreſs. By this we are awed, 
charmed, incenſed, ſoftened, ved, rejoiced, raiſed, 
or dejected, according as we catch the Fire of the 


Speaker's Paſſion from his Face. In ſhort, there is 


no end in recounting the force and effects of this 
dumb Oratory; which Nature only teaches, and 


which Perſons of low Paſſions loſe all the advantage 
Look well upon a good piece of Painting, where 


oo Paſſions are ſtrong]! expreſſed, and you will con- 
ceive the Power of it (u). 


3. The Eyes. Theſe thould be rd from one 
part of the Audience to another, with a modeſt and 
nt Ref & ; which will tend to recal and fix 
their Attention, and animate your own Spirit, by ob- 
ſerving their Attention fixed. But if their Affections 
be ſtrongly moved, and the obſerving it be a means 
: your own too high, it will be neceflary 
| then to keep the Eye from off them. For though 
an Orator ſhould always be animated, he Ghould never 
be overcome by his Paſſions. 


„ Appeals to Heaven, and eee at the 
 folemn meation of the Name: of the great God, the 
5 Eyes and the Head ſhould be turned upwards. 


In Aderatjon, the Hands and Eyes ſhould be lifted 
vp. and the Head and Body bowing 8 


In ſalemn Vows, Exclamations, and Appeals to 


13 the Hands, Head, and Eyes ſhould all be ; 
| Lifted up; but in ee and Confeſſion bowed 


5 down. 


Lo, 


0 Hi Ou eſt e yes omnibus Werbis. 


8 A. Hb. Al. cap. 3 


The 


1 
The Language of the Eye is inexpreflible. It is 
the Window of the Soul ; from which ſometimes the 
whole Heart looks out at once, and ſpeaks more feel- 


ingly than all the warmeſt trains of Oratory 3 and 
comes effectually i in aid of it, when the 3 18 | = 


ſtrong to be uttered. 


4. The Hands. 


The Left-hand ſhould never be uſed alone x); 
unleli it be to attend the Motion of the Head and 


Eyes in an Addreſs to the Audience on the left ſide. 


The Right- hand may be often uſed alone, 


When you ſpeak of the Body, you may point to it 


with the middle Finger of your Right-hand. 


When you ſpeak of your Soul or Conſcience, you | 


may lay your Right-hand gently on your Breaſt, 


| It ſhould be often diſplayed with an eaſy Motion | 
to favour an Emphaſis but ſeldom or never be you 


extended. 


right. 


C Manus siniſtra nunquam ſola geſtum recte facit : dextræ ſe fre: 


quenter accommodat. Quint. lib. xi. cap. 3. 


All its Motions ſhould be from the left to the 


Both the Hands diſplayed, and the Arms extended 3 

is a violent Action; and fever juſt or decent, unleſs 

the Audience be noiſy, and part of them at a diſ- 
tance from the Speaker, and he is labouring to be 
heard ; and then they could never be extended 


mr TT Wo 4} 
bigher than the Head, unleſs pointing at reg 


a . the Audience (). 


The Motion of the Hand ſhould de bre 
Joes with thoſe of the Head and Eyes; as —_ ue 


with the Paſſions expreſſed. 


In deliberate Proof or Leet no Action is 
more natural than gently to lay the firſt Finger of the 


Right-hand on the Palm of the Left, 


Of what great uſe the proper Motion of the Hand 


is, in aſſiſting Pronunciation, and how many Paſſions 


may be ſtrongly indicatcd thereby, when attended 


with that of the Head and Eyes, is not eaſy to be 


deſcribed, but | is ſoon obſerved in common Conver- 
Jation. DAB? 


Lay. The Poſture « of the Buy. f 
This ſhould be uſually erect; not ; continually 


changing, nor always motionleſs : declining in acts 
of Humiliation ; in acts of Praiſe and Tank (ning, 
raiſed, 


It ſhould ever accompany the Motion of the Hands, 


; Head, and Eyes, when they are directed to any par- 
ticular part of the Audience ; but never ſo far as to 


ter the Back be turned to any part of it. 
But let it ſuffice j juſt to hint at theſe things. They 


Pho defire to ſee them more largely handled, may 
_ conſult Qintilian de Inſtitutione Oratorid, lib, xi. 


. cap. oY 


e 


] See Raphael 5 Cartoon, repreſenting St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
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But after all, with regard to Action, the great Rule 
is (the ſame as in Pronunciation) to follow Nature, 
and avoid AﬀeFation, — The Action of the Body, 
and the ſeveral parts of it, muſt correſpond with the 


Pronunciation; as that does with the Stile, and the 


stile with the Subject. A perfect Harmony of all 


we which | compleats | the Orator (2). 5s | 


I ) Thoſe who defive: to be more particularly acquainted with this 


Subject, and the ſeveral other Branches of Oratory, I would adviſe not 
to truſt altogether to the Rules of modern Writers, but to repair to the 


Fountain-Head; and converſe with the great Maſters and Teachers of 


this Art among the Antients ; particularly Diony/ius of Halicarnaſſus, Ci. 


cero, Quearttian, and Longims * 
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